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CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  SOMALIA 


THURSDAY,  JULY  29,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  Johnston  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  meets  today  to  consider  recent  events  in 
Somalia. 

When  the  U.S.  forces  entered  Somalia  last  December,  300,000 
Somalis  had  already  died  of  starvation  and  disease.  Two  million 
more  were  at  risk.  Armed  gangs  controlled  the  streets,  and  chaos 
had  displaced  politics. 

When  the  United  States  handed  off  the  mission  to  the  U.N.  in 
May  of  this  year,  relative  stability  had  returned  to  Somalia.  Relief 
organizations  were  providing  food  and  medicine,  and  political  life 
was  returning  to  the  nation.  Operation  Restore  Hope  had  restored 
hope. 

Conditions  continue  to  improve  in  most  of  the  country.  And  yet 
today,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  stand  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  the  Somalia  operation.  I  was  in  Mogadishu  less  than 
3  weeks  ago  on  a  fact-finding  mission  with  my  colleagues,  Judge 
Hastings  and  Congressman  Payne.  General  Aideed  and  a  small 
gang  of  supporters  are  successfully  terrorizing  the  city,  and  are 
posing  a  grave  challenge  to  UNOSOM  II. 

General  Aideed  must  be  apprehended,  and  I  believe  the  inter- 
national community  must  see  to  the  completion  of  the  mission  in 
Somalia.  The  stakes  are  enormous.  Many  Somali  lives  hang  in  the 
balance.  As  well  as  the  future  credibility  of  the  United  Nations  as 
a  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  body. 

These  very  issues,  however,  have  generated  tremendous  con- 
troversy and  confusion.  We  must  now  ask  tough  questions.  What 
is  and  what  should  the  U.S.  role  be  in  UNOSOM  II?  Is  the  United 
States  advocating  a  military  track  to  the  detriment  of  humani- 
tarian and  political  goals?  Are  the  goals  of  UNOSOM  II  being  met? 
Do  we  need  to  reevaluate  the  United  Nations  mission? 

At  the  end  of  this  hearing,  I  hope  to  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  U.S.  and  the  United  Nations'  policy  toward  Somalia.  We 
must  clearly  make  the  case  to  the  American  people  that  our  con- 
tinuing involvement  in  Somalia  is  critical.  I  am  confident  that  to- 
day's testimony  will  help  make  that  case. 

(1) 


Before  I  announce  the  members  of  the  panel  and  the  timeframe 
we  are  under,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Payne  if  he  has  an  opening 
statement? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  will  be  brief.  Mr. 
Chairman,  recent  developments  in  Somalia  make  our  hearing  today 
of  international  importance.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
seeking  information  on  how  to  interpret  the  increased  violence  in 
light  of  the  United  Nations  humanitarian  and  peacemaking  efforts. 
Your  op  ed  article  entitled,  "Aideed  Must  be  Stopped  Now,"  in  the 
July  27  edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  was  a  giant  step 
forward  in  clarifying  this  issue.  I  personally  appreciate  your  leader- 
ship in  writing  this  article  and  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  here  today. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Thank  you.  Like  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  Unit- 
ed Nations'  actions  to  control  Aideed  is  justified.  I  will  never  forget 
my  first  visit  to  Somalia  in  November,  1992,  before  the  American 
troops  arrived.  300,000  people  had  died,  including  25  percent  of  all 
the  children  under  age  5;  800,000  of  the  6.5  million  population 
were  refugees  in  neighboring  countries.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
the  people  in  the  country  inside  were  displaced  from  their  hearth 
and  home. 

In  human  terms,  I  will  never  forget  visiting  a  hospital  in  Baidoa 
where  people  were  lying  on  the  ground  outside  the  hospital  doors 
too  weak  to  move  and  the  hospital  too  full  to  bring  them  in. 

And  then  there  was  the  father  who  asked  me  to  take  a  picture 
of  his  little  daughter,  who  was  dying,  so  that  the  world  would  know 
that  she  lived  before  she  died.  I  could  never,  never  forget  these  ex- 
periences of  my  trip  to  Somalia  in  November  of  1992. 

Then  after  the  American  troops  secured  the  country  for  safe  de- 
livery of  food  and  medical  supplies,  I  visited  Baidoa  again.  This 
time  it  was  on  May  30,  Memorial  Day  weekend.  Most  of  our  troops 
had  departed,  the  French  forces  were  up  in  Bardera  where  they 
still  are,  and  the  United  Nations  UNOSOM  II  program  was  in  ef- 
fect. 

We  visited  the  same  hospital  in  Baidoa,  only  this  time  there  were 
no  people  lying  on  the  ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  makeshift 
houses  that  were  in  the  area  were  all  gone.  I  could  practically  not 
recognize  the  place.  Patients  were  not  suffering  from  malnutrition, 
but  mainly  long-term  problems  like  tuberculosis.  The  only  emer- 
gency patients  were  from  automobile  accidents.  Children  were 
healthier,  many  in  schools.  Stores  were  open  in  towns,  and  even 
some  civilian  courts  had  started  to  operate. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  outside  of  the  one  city  of 
Mogadishu,  the  United  Nations  program  is  highly  successful.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  outside  of  the  Aideed  stronghold  in 
Mogadishu,  people  are  being  fed,  refugees  are  returning,  people  are 
farming,  and  society  is  being  rehabilitated.  Everyone  regrets  the 
loss  of  human  lives,  regardless  of  how  many,  but  do  we  want  to  let 
the  warlord  Aideed  return  the  country  to  death  and  destruction, 
malnutrition  and  sorrow?  I  say,  no. 

Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  I  witnessed  this  tactic  on  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Mogadishu  during  the  Fourth  of  July  recess.  Six  United 


Nations  civilian  workers  and  four  members  of  the  international 
press  had  iust  been  killed  by  Aideed's  men  before  we  arrived. 
Women  and  children  had  been  used  as  shields,  as  human  shields 
to  protect  Aideed's  hidden  gunmen,  like  those  who  killed  the  23 
Pakistani  troops.  And  bless  their  courageous  hearts,  yesterday, 
Pakistan  announced  that  they  were  sending  200  more  troops  to  So- 
malia. They  are  not  withdrawing,  and  I  think  that  this  shows  real 
commitment  on  their  side,  and  the  United  States  and  some  of  our 
lawmakers  ought  to  look  at  what  is  happening  when  a  small  coun- 
try like  Pakistan  is  being  shown,  and  I  hope  that  we  do  not  weaken 
in  our  courage. 

The  United  States  may  want  to  reevaluate  the  use  of  air  strikes 
and  send  more  troops  in  on  the  ground  like  we  did  2  days  ago.  The 
United  States'  quick  reaction  forces  captured  Aideed's  top  aide, 
Mohamed  Siad,  risking  their  lives  on  the  ground  and  not  just  firing 
from  the  air  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  foreign  criticism 
of  our  activities  in  Somalia. 

Finally,  on  May  25,  Congress  passed  legislation  authorizing  U.S. 
forces  in  Somalia  consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Act.  The  world 
is  looking  to  our  continued  leadership  in  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations'  effort.  The  United  Nations  may  need  more  experience  and 
better  strategy  to  save  lives,  but  we  also  need  to  send  a  word  of 
encouragement  in  support  of  our  troops,  relief  workers  and  other 
contingents  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  great  effort  to  save  the 
Somalia  society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Before  I  call  on  Judge  Hastings,  we  are  very 
pleased  and  privileged  to  have  the  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, Congressman  Gilman.  We  are  happy  you  are  here  today, 
and  Congressman  Gilman  has  a  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  witnesses  today,  Ambassador  Moose,  Gen- 
eral Sheehan,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  their  testimony. 

Much  has  happened  in  Somalia  in  the  past  several  months.  Most 
importantly,  serious  fighting  has  broken  out  and  continues  to 
threaten  more  of  our  American  troops,  the  4,000  American  troops 
who  are  remaining  in  Somalia. 

On  May  25,  the  House  approved  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45, 
which  would  have  authorized  the  continued  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Somalia  for  12  months  and  promised  to  extend  the  author- 
ization if  the  administration  so  desired. 

Regrettably,  the  Senate  has  not  acted  to  follow  up  on  the  House 
action,  meaning  that  the  administration's  policy  in  Somalia  re- 
mains a  unilateral  one,  not  really  legally  approved  by  the  Congress. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  did  not  support  the  House  Resolution  be- 
cause I  believed  the  administration  was  not  moving  quickly  enough 
to  get  our  forces  out  of  Somalia.  This  feeling  presumably  was 
shared  by  the  179  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  in  favor  of  my 
amendment  to  the  Resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  from  Somalia  within  a  6-month  period. 

Subsequent  events  have  confirmed  my  view  that  our  policy  in  So- 
malia is  perilously  off  course.  What  began  as  a  humanitarian  oper- 
ation to  alleviate  suffering  and  to  deliver  food  to  the  hungry  has 
been  transformed  into  a  costly,  misguided  and  open-ended  effort  to 


remake  Somalia's  society.  Serious  fighting  involving  our  troops 
broke  out  on  June  5.  Since  then,  clashes  have  been  reported  almost 
daily  as  U.S.  forces  lead  the  search  for  weapons  and  for  clan  leader, 
Mohamed  Aideed.  By  all  accounts,  Mogadishu  today  is  a  war  zone. 

Some  say  the  problem  in  Mogadishu  is  warlord  Aideed  and  if  we 
can  capture  him,  the  problem  would  be  solved.  I  hope  that  that 
would  be  true,  but  I  know  that  there  have  been  similar  situations 
in  the  past  where  we're  deceived  by  our  own  good  intentions,  we 
blamed  all  of  our  problems  on  a  single  villain.  Often  it  turned  out 
that  our  problems  went  beyond  that  one  individual. 

We  have  had  to  learn  over  and  over  again  that  our  good  inten- 
tions are  often  perceived  differently  by  other  people,  especially 
when  those  good  intentions  are  expressed  through  an  armed  occu- 
pation. The  American  people  will  not  support  a  policy  that  seems 
to  be  turning  American  troops  into  objects  of  anger  and  attack. 
That  is  not  why  we  went  to  Somalia. 

The  current  United  Nations  search  and  destroy  strategy  is  a 
dead  end  that  threatens  to  destroy  the  good  will  that  our  Nation 
once  enjoyed  in  Somalia.  I  say  it  is  time  for  some  new  thinking  to 
extricate  us  from  the  cycle  of  violence  in  Somalia  and  bring  home 
our  U.S.  military  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  my  opening  statement 
be  made  part  of  the  record,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  testimony 
of  our  witnesses  today.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Without  objection,  the  full  text  is  made  part  of 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gilman  appears  in 
the  appendix.] 

Congressman  Hastings  for  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  associate  myself  with  your  remarks  and  the  re- 
marks of  Don  Payne  and  some  part  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Gilman. 

I  would  like  to  focus  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  three  things. 
One  thing  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gilman  about  is  that  we  should  learn 
an  awful  lot  about  the  fact  that  focusing  on  one  individual  may 
very  well  not  be  the  total  solution.  I,  for  one,  will  like  to  ring  the 
caution  bell  and  suggest  that  the  elimination  of  or  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  Aideed  is  not  going  to  be  the  solution  in  Somalia.  It  is  a  lot 
more  than  that  and  it  has  its  roots  in  tribalism  which  is  something 
that  is  briefly  discussed  in  the  realm  of  this  particular  body. 

For  solutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  saw  and  heard 
from  the  leaders  of  countries  where  Somali  refugees  are  situated. 
I  believe  it  would  be  wise  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  to  consult  with  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  Uganda  and  Kenya  re- 
garding potential  solutions  to  the  problems  in  Somalia. 

I  wish  to  compliment  UNOSOM  and  particularly  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  humanitarian  effort.  It  has  worked  up  to  this 
point.  We  must  go  forward  to  make  sure  that  it  continues  for  sta- 
bility in  Somalia. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Burton,  who  is  the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  for  an  opening  statement. 


Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  Mr.  Gilman  has  said  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  Secretary  Moose  about  this  in  the  past.  I  think  our  major 
objective  has  been  accomplished  and  now  we  are  bogged  down  in 
a  situation  which  could  lead  to  real  tragedy. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  say  that  many  of  us  were  asked 
back  in  19 — I  believe  it  was  1982  or  1983 — to  keep  our  Marines 
barracks  in  Beirut  and  a  single  terrorist  ran  through  a  barricade 
that  was  not  properly  constructed  and  killed  about  235  Marines.  I 
think  that  the  hostility  in  Somalia  has  grown  to  such  a  degree  that 
that  type  of  tragedy  could  reoccur.  And  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
try  to  extricate  ourself  from  that  situation  and  turn  this  over  to  the 
United  Nations  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Gil- 
man  in  that  regard. 

I  have  a  few  comments  and  questions  that  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  Mr.  Moose  regarding  other  parts  of  Africa.  I  will  not  take  up  the 
committee's  time  right  now,  but  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
Sudan  and  Zaire  and  there  are  about  four  or  five  of  them,  but  I 
will  submit  those  to  you  and  if  you  could  give  us  a  response,  I 
would  certainly  appreciate  it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Burton  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton,  we  are  going  to  have  a  hearing  next  week  on  Nigeria 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  markup  of  the  resolution  on  Sudan. 
In  September,  we  will  have  a  hearing  on  Zaire  and  possibly  on  An- 
gola. And  then  we  only  have  46  countries  to  go  after  that. 

We  have  a  tight  schedule  this  morning  and  I  will  try  to  keep  on 
it,  because  most  of  our  witnesses  have  to  be  someplace  else  at  a 
particular  time.  So  if  we  could  move  along.  Our  first  panel  is  made 
up  of  the  Honorable  George  Moose,  who  is  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  and  Lt.  General  John  J.  Sheehan,  Di- 
rector for  Operations,  J-3,  Joint  Staff,  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  second  panel  will  be  Frank  Crigler,  the  former  Ambassador 
to  Somalia,  and  we  will  then  have  a  briefing  from  Kofi  Annan,  who 
is  the  Under  Secretary  General  for  Peacekeeping  Operations  for 
the  United  Nations. 

We  would  like  to  possibly  keep  this  first  panel  to  less  than  an 
hour,  because  I  know  General  Sheehan  has  to  be  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  United  Nations  has  to  be  at  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Capitol  at  11:15. 

Ambassador  Moose,  you  are  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  MOOSE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning  and  to  discuss  U.S.  and  United  Nations  policies  and 
objectives  in  Somalia.  I  know  that  you  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee are  indeed  well  informed  about  Somalia  and  not  least 
because  of  your  recent  visit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  region  along 
with  Congressman  Payne  and  Congressman  Hastings.  My  remarks 
will  therefore  focus  on  the  goals  of  U.S.  policy  and  what  we  believe 
is  necessary  to  reach  them,  as  well  as  updating  you  on  the  latest 


developments  there.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  today  by  General 
Sheehan  who  is  in  a  position  to  address  the  military  issues  in  de- 
tail. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  how  the  U.S.  role  in 
Somalia  developed.  The  U.S.  troops  launched  Operation  Restore 
Hope  in  December  1992  with  an  overriding  mission,  and  that  was 
to  help  create  an  environment  in  the  southern  half  of  Somalia  in 
which  humanitarian  relief  operations  could  go  forward  safely.  This 
would  help  stop  the  calamity  which  had  already  claimed  some 
300,000  lives  and  placed  millions  of  people  at  risk  of  the  same  fate. 

The  U.S.-led  UNITAF  operation  that  ended  in  May  1993  left  an 
impressive  legacy.  Among  other  things,  it  secured  food  deliveries 
and  contributed  to  a  deep  drop  in  the  death  rate.  During  that  pe- 
riod, international  aid  organizations  developed  an  efficient  struc- 
ture for  delivering  aid  and  that  structure  continues  today.  On  the 
political  front,  UNITAF  and  the  United  Nations  encouraged  a 
broad  spectrum  of  Somali  leaders  to  participate  in  the  effort  to 
forge  national  reconciliation.  This  culminated  in  March  with  the 
Addis  Ababa  accords  which  required  signatories  to  stop  fighting 
and  disarm  completely.  General  Aideed  was  among  the  15  leaders 
who  signed  that  document. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  passed 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  814.  It  outlines  the  tasks  to  be 
accomplished  by  UNOSOM.  While  the  provision  of  humanitarian 
aid  is  a  key  feature,  it  also  requires  the  Secretary  General  to  assist 
with  the  economic  rehabilitation,  the  restoration  of  the  police  force, 
refugee  repatriation,  and  the  revival  of  local  administration  as  well 
as  political  reconciliation  in  Somalia.  The  latter  task  must  take 
place  with  broad-based  Somali  participation. 

Based  on  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  section  dealing 
with  the  U.N.  peace  enforcement  missions,  the  document  demands 
that  all  parties  ensure  the  safety  of  U.N.  personnel  and  relief  work- 
ers and  it  indicates  that  those  responsible  for  violations  of  the  hu- 
manitarian law  will  be  held  individually  accountable  for  their 
crimes. 

Finally,  Resolution  814  requests  the  Secretary  General  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  consolidation,  expansion  and  maintenance  of 
a  secure  environment  throughout  Somalia.  A  United  Nations  force 
of  28,000  troops  was  authorized  by  that  resolution.  There  are  cur- 
rently 21,000  troops  from  27  countries  in  Somalia.  The  United 
States  is  providing  some  4000  of  those — 3000  logistics  troops  in 
UNOSOM  and  about  1000  in  the  quick  reaction  force. 

UNOSOM's  efforts  to  implement  this  ambitious  resolution  set  the 
stage  for  the  showdown  with  General  Aideed.  He  had  signed  the 
Addis  Ababa  agreement  reluctantly  and  only  under  great  pressure. 
Afterward,  he  left  no  doubt  that  he  would  not  commit  himself  to 
supporting  a  process  that  would  diminish  his  power  and  that  he 
could  not  manipulate.  Thus,  while  UNOSOM  began  its  effort  to 
promote  reconciliation,  it  met  with  increasing  resistance  in 
Mogadishu  from  General  Aideed.  Among  other  things,  he  used  his 
radio  station  to  incite  violence  against  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
the  essential  background  to  what  happened  on  June  the  5. 

On  that  day,  UNOSOM  forces,  acting  within  their  mandate, 
launched  a  search  for  arms  at  several  locations  in  Mogadishu.  Fol- 


lowing  past  practice,  General  Aideed  and  other  factional  leaders  re- 
ceived advance  notice  from  UNOSOM  of  this  plan  to  search  areas 
where  the  leaders  had  agreed  previously  to  canton  their  weapons. 
Shortly  after  the  searches  concluded,  the  Pakistani  brigade  came 
under  fire  in  south  Mogadishu.  The  fact  that  the  attacks  were 
unprovoked  and  were  launched  simultaneously  at  several  different 
locations  was  clear  evidence  of  preplanning  and  premeditation. 
Twenty-four  Pakistani  soldiers  were  killed;  some  50  Pakistani  and 
three  Americans  were  wounded. 

On  June  6,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  unanimously  de- 
termined that  a  violation  of  the  Addis  Agreement  and  of  Resolution 
814  had  occurred  and  adopted  U.N.  Resolution  837  which 
reaffirmed  the  Secretary  General's  authority  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  against  those  responsible  for  attacks  against  UNOSOM 
II,  including  their  arrest,  detention,  trial,  and  punishment. 

President  Clinton  underscored  U.S.  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions June  12,  noting  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  refused  to  tolerate  the  ruthless  disregard  for  the  inter- 
national community.  On  that  date  UNOSOM  destroyed  several 
strong  points  of  the  Aideed  forces  and  issued  orders  for  the  arrest 
of  General  Aideed  and  several  of  his  top  lieutenants. 

Aideed  and  his  armed  supporters  have  responded  in  a  brutal 
fashion  to  UNOSOM's  efforts  to  destroy  their  war-making  capabil- 
ity. Not  only  have  U.N.  peacekeepers  been  ambushed,  but  civilian 
Somalis  have  suffered  as  well,  as  evidenced  by  the  abduction  and 
murder  of  six  Somali  employees  of  UNOSOM  on  July  6.  Many  for- 
eign relief  workers  have  left  the  country  because  of  threats  of  at- 
tack by  Aideed's  forces.  UNOSOM  has  not  been  passive  as  a  result 
of  Aideed's  violence.  While  his  attacks  have  certainly  hindered 
UNOSOM's  operations  in  the  capital,  they  have  not  brought  it  to 
a  halt,  as  Aideed  evidently  intends.  As  additional  troops  and  equip- 
ment arrive  in  the  country,  UNOSOM  is  stepping  up  the  scale,  fre- 
quency and  aggressiveness  of  its  patrols  on  the  streets  of  the  cap- 
ital. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  highlight  two  key  points.  First,  neither 
UNOSOM  nor  any  of  the  contributing  countries  including  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  a  dispute  with  the  people  of  General  Aideed's 
subclan,  the  Habr  Gedir.  They  will  be  part  of  the  negotiations 
which  will  lead  to  the  political  reconstruction  of  Somalia. 

Secondly,  the  United  Nations  does  not  favor  any  factional  leader. 
The  disarmament  of  all  factional  leaders  will  be  pursued.  This  has 
to  happen  if  Somalia  is  to  avert  a  reversion  to  the  widespread  law- 
lessness of  the  recent  past  and  if  the  country  is  to  restore  a  civil 
society  where  elders,  community  leaders,  women's  groups,  intellec- 
tuals and  others  can  assume  their  rightful  place. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  violence  in  the 
Mogadishu  does  not  reflect  what  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  Soma- 
lia. From  contacts  with  a  cross-section  of  Somalis,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  Somali  people  deeply  re- 
gret the  killings  and  the  violence  in  Mogadishu  and  strongly  sup- 
port UNOSOM  and  its  objectives.  In  the  south  in  the  town  of 
Kismayu  where  Belgian  troops  are  maintaining  security  and  where 
tribal  elders  are  conducting  peace  talks  under  UNOSOM  sponsor- 
ship, the  situation  has  brightened  notably  since  of  the  violence  of 
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April  and  May.  Measurable  movement  toward  reconciliation  is  also 
taking  place  elsewhere  outside  Mogadishu.  Some  13  district  coun- 
cils have  been  established  so  far  by  UNOSOM  officials.  Additional 
councils  will  be  in  operation  shortly,  some  in  a  number  of  formerly 
troublesome  spots  like  Baidoa  and  Belet  Weyne.  These  bodies  will 
have  the  job  of  conducting  local  administration  as  well  as  leading 
the  local  reconciliation  efforts. 

Despite  some  pockets  of  continued  suffering,  the  mass  starvation 
of  1992  has  ended.  Relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  outside 
Mogadishu  have  continued  despite  the  problems  in  the  capital.  We 
note,  however,  that  these  activities  have  been  complicated  by  the 
great  reduction  in  the  presence  of  expatriate  staff.  Most  have  been 
transferred  to  Nairobi  because  of  the  threat  of  retaliation  against 
them  by  Aideed  and  his  supporters.  This  undoubtedly  limits  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  UN's  relief  operations. 

The  UNOSOM's  efforts  to  bring  Aideed  to  justice  have  sparked 
considerable  controversy.  The  disagreement  among  the  contributing 
states  cannot  be  denied  or  ignored,  but  neither  should  it  obscure 
the  common  goals  we  seek  to  reach  or  the  very  important  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  to  date.  Disagreement  does  exist  on  the 
best  way  to  achieve  the  results  on  which  all  participants  in 
UNOSOM  are  agreed.  UNOSOM  and  the  Secretary  General  are 
working  with  the  support  of  the  United  States  and  other  troop  con- 
tributing nations  to  ensure  that  the  organization  continues  to  re- 
fine its  internal  coordinating  arrangements  and  to  communicate  its 
message  more  effectively. 

An  interagency  team  is  currently  en  route  back  from  an  assess- 
ment mission  to  Somalia.  Our  preliminary  feedback  is  that  consid- 
erable, albeit  fragile  and  uneven  progress  has  been  made  especially 
in  the  countryside,  both  on  the  security  front  and  in  laying  the 
basis  for  restoration  of  civil  society  and  local  authority.  We  expect 
the  team  to  provide  ideas  which  can  be  shared  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  contributors  on  how  UNOSOM  can  improve  per- 
formance and  reach  shared  objectives. 

The  picture  outlined  here  contains  both  positive  and  negative  ele- 
ments. However,  I  believe  that  the  situation  in  Somalia  has  im- 
proved substantially  since  the  start  of  this  year. 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  UN's  basic  ap- 
proach. Its  goals  are  a  reinforcing  package:  security,  relief  and  re- 
habilitation and  political  reconciliation.  These  efforts  must  continue 
simultaneously.  Without  a  vigorous  security  and  diplomatic  ap- 
proach, disarmament,  political  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
will  not  occur  and  the  risk  of  reversion  to  anarchy  and  mass 
human  suffering  will  remain  real.  Urgent  initiatives  to  reestablish 
a  Somali  police  force  are  essential.  If  the  U.N.  fails  to  move  on  all 
fronts,  I  think  all  the  leaders  of  UNOSOM  understand  it  will  re- 
main mired  indefinitely  in  Somalia,  trying  to  provide  relief  at  the 
mercy  of  the  warlords. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to  supporting  UNOSOM. 
Our  strong  support  is  indeed  crucial  to  the  preservation  of  past 
gains  and  to  UNOSOM's  future  success.  Only  energetic  backing  of 
the  current  United  Nations  efforts  will  speed  the  day  that  Somalis 
take  full  charge  of  their  own  national  destiny. 


We  consider  Somalia  to  be  one  of  the  growing  number  of  conflicts 
where  a  multilateral  military  presence  is  the  most  realistic  way  for 
our  country  and  for  others  to  respond.  It  is  an  option  which  limits 
direct  U.S.  troop  involvement  while  preserving  our  influence  and 
advancing  our  own  humanitarian  values. 

This  operation  is  the  first  such  response  under  Chapter  VII  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  which  authorizes  peacemaking  or  peace  enforce- 
ment as  opposed  to  peacekeeping.  Given  the  unprecedented  nature 
of  these  challenges,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  have  been  some 
growing  pains  and  problems  of  organization  and  coordination.  The 
U.N.,  the  United  States  and  other  contributors  are  learning  from 
this  pioneering  effort.  The  lessons  learned  will  serve  us  all  well  in 
the  future.  A  more  effective  United  Nations  will  be  one  vital  legacy 
of  this  operation.  Staying  the  course  in  Somalia  we  believe  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  To  do  less  is  to  risk  the  promising  future  of  multi- 
lateral responses  to  humanitarian  crises  caused  by  armed  conflict. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Ambassador.  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GENERAL  JOHN  J.  SHEEHAN,  DIRECTOR 
FOR  OPERATIONS,  J-3,  JOINT  STAFF,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

General  Sheehan.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
rather  than  have  prepared  remarks  I  have  provided  for  you  13 
slides1  that  will  go  over  the  factual  information  as  to  where  we  are 
in  Somalia  and  it  may  save  some  time  and  answer  some  of  the 
questions  that  may  get  asked.  [Slide  1.] 

The  first  one  is  obviously  an  overview  of  U.S.  military  to 
UNOSOM  and  I  will  start  with  what  the  original  mission  was 
when  we  sent  the  Marines  ashore  in  1992.  And  that  was  basically, 
as  the  Ambassador  said,  to  secure  the  seaport  installations,  open 
and  free  passage  for  relief  supplies,  provide  security  against  the 
technicals  that  were  robbing  the  food  supplies  and  assist  the  U.N. 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  providing  relief.  [Slide  2.] 

The  UNITAF  transition  occurred  to  UNOSOM  in  December  as 
indicated.  U.S.  forces  at  that  particular  time  were  8,000  when  we 
went  ashore.  In  January  of  1992  the  U.S.  force  levels  were  25,047 
people.  In  May  of  1993  when  we  transitioned  to  UNOSOM,  the 
U.S.  force  strength  was  4,517.  And  the  UNOSOM  II  is  eventually 
going  to  increase  to  28,000.  So  at  the  time,  we  have  gone  from 
25,074  U.S.  forces  from  May  to  4,000  and  that  number  is  dwindling 
as  we  stand  today.  [Slide  3.] 

The  current  situation,  the  UNOSOM  II  mission  is  as  indicated  is 
to  provide  relief  and  economic  rehabilitation,  assist  in  the  repatri- 
ation, reestablishment  of  Somali  police  force,  because  that  is  really 
the  force  that  should  be  in  Mogadishu;  assist  in  the  development 
of  mine  removal  program;  develop  public  information  service  and 
create  the  environment  for  formulation  and  realization  of  rehabili- 
tation and  reconstruction  programs.  [Slides  4  and  5.] 

Continuing  on,  USCINCCENT  supports  UNOSOM  by  providing 
the  deputy  commander  to  UNOSOM,  General  Bir.  That  is  Tom 
Montgomery.  We  provide  selected  headquarters  personnel,  limited 


1  These  slides  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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combat  support,  limited  combat  service  support,  intelligence  sup- 
port and  a  quick  reaction  force.  [Slide  6.] 

As  of  the  28th  of  July,  if  you  would  turn  to  the  next  slide,  you 
will  see  the  disposition  of  forces  throughout  the  entire  country  of 
Somalia.  These  forces  that  are  there  are  providing  an  absolutely  es- 
sential service  for  security  to  provide  the  continuation  of  disaster 
and  humanitarian  relief.  [Slide  7.] 

The  coalition  forces  that  are  still  intended  to  come  into  Somalia 
are  an  additional  16,000.  They  are  listed  there  in  alphabetical 
order  starting  with  the  Bangladesh,  the  Belgians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Germans,  the  Indians,  an  additional  16,000  forces  which  will 
essentially  equal  the  peak  of  what  the  U.S.  forces  were  there  when 
we  first  started  this  operation.  I  am  sorry.  An  additional  12,000  to 
be  included  bringing  it  to  28,000.  [Slides  8  and  9.] 

In  the  last  couple  of  slides,  they  indicate  what  the  U.S.  forces 
are.  We  have  3,898  forces  there  as  of  the  28th  of  July.  And  you  will 
see  most  of  those  are  in  the  Logistic  Support  Command,  the  com- 
mand that  supports  the  other  forces  there.  The  QRF  force  is  only 
1,141  people.  [Slides  10  and  11.] 

The  command  organization  is  listed  in  the  third  to  last  slide. 
They  are  essentially  the  soldiers  out  of  10th  Mountain  Division, 
Camp  Drum,  New  York,  the  assault  helos,  the  first  battalion  of  587 
people,  and  the  support  battalion  which  is  basically  an  MP  platoon. 

The  logistics  forces,  which  is  the  largest  part  of  the  U.S.  forces 
there  are  notably  accountable  at  2,400  of  the  people  that  are  cur- 
rently there.  [Slides  12  and  13.] 

The  command  and  control  structure  is  the  last  slide  that  you 
have  there.  General  Bir  is  in  charge,  a  very  fine  Turkish  officer. 
Tom  Montgomery  is  his  deputy.  The  U.S.  forces  is  commanded  by 
General  Montgomery.  The  logistics  forces,  their  OPCON  to 
UNOSOM.  They  work  for  General  Bir.  The  QRF  works  for  General 
Hoar  in  CENCOM  and,  as  a  result,  if  the  QRF  has  to  be  employed, 
General  Bir  has  to  involve  in  consultations  with  General  Hoar  as 
does  the  intelligence  support  element  that  works  out  there  in  sup- 
port of  this  particular  operation. 

So  rather  than  submit  a  statement,  these  13  slides  are  intended 
to  represent  a  quick  picture  and  overview  to  find  out  where  we  are 
today  starting  back  in  December  when  we  first  went  there,  reach- 
ing a  peak  of  28,000.  Clearly,  making  the  U.S.  presence  there  less 
and  less  visible  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  eventually  moving  the 
QRF  over  the  horizon  and  providing  the  U.N.  that  support  that  is 
necessary  for  this  transitional  period. 

Are  there  any  questions,  sir? 

[The  13  slides  appear  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  General,  and  we  will  sub- 
mit the  entire  slide  presentation  in  the  record.  Just  one  observation 
before  we  go  to  the  questions.  January  the  19th  is  when  U.S.  forces 
hit  their  peak,  which  is  the  day  before  the  inauguration.  We  had 
25,074  troops  there,  and  in  4  months  we  had  to  remove  21,000 
troops. 

General  Sheehan.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador,  can  you  tell  us  about  the  recent 
visit  to  Mogadishu  by  the  U.S.  Special  Envoy,  David  Shinn,  and 
what  was  his  mission  and  if  it  was  accomplished. 
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Mr.  Moose.  Ambassador  Shinn  is  leading  an  interagency  team 
which  includes  representatives  from  Defense  and  AID  and  the  in- 
telligence agencies.  The  purpose  was  to  assess  whether  there  were 
things  that  we  could  do,  the  United  States,  or  indeed  suggestions 
we  might  make  to  the  United  Nations  on  how  to  improve  the  actual 
implementation  of  its  strategy  for  Somalia.  And  that  strategy  was 
actually  laid  down  by  the  U.N.  special  representative  in  a  report 
that  he  prepared  for  the  United  Nations  some  2  months  ago.  It  laid 
out  a  strategy  stretching  over  a  period  of  2  years  for  the  political 
reconciliation  and  rehabilitation  for  economic  restructuring  and  re- 
construction of  the  country. 

I  think  all  of  us  felt  at  the  time  the  mission  was  sent  out  that 
the  basic  strategy  was  found,  but  it  was  quite  obvious  that  there 
were  problems  of  implementation  and  problems  still  with  the  orga- 
nization and  the  manning  and  staffing  of  the  UNOSOM  operation 
in  Mogadishu.  And  the  purpose,  therefore,  was  to  give  us  some  bet- 
ter sense  of  what  might  be  done  in  order  to  improve  and  enhance 
that  operation.  Based  on  the  preliminary  reports  that  have  come 
back  from  the  team,  I  think  we  will  indeed  have  a  number  of  ideas 
to  share  with  the  United  Nations.  The  team  is  on  its  way  back 
now.  They  will  be  back  on  Saturday.  We  will  be  meeting  witn  them 
early  next  week.  Thereafter,  we  fully  intend  to  make  the  team 
available  to  the  interested  Members  of  the  Congress,  both  here  and 
on  the  Senate  side,  to  share  with  you  their  observations  and  their 
assessment.  But  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  this  UNOSOM  oper- 
ation is  a  pioneering  effort.  It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had 
so  many  countries  operating  under  U.N.  command  to  implement  a 
Chapter  VII  peace  enforcing  mission.  And  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  our  experience  over  the  last  several  months  and  it  is 
timely  and  important  that  we  apply  those  lessons. 

Mr.  Johnston.  When  will  he  return?  He  is  not  back  yet? 

Mr.  Moose.  He  will  be  arriving  here  on  Saturday.  He  is  stopping 
in  Rome,  Bonn,  and  Paris  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  allies. 
Today  he  is  in  Italy.  He  will  make  the  stop  in  Bonn  tomorrow  and 
Paris  on  Friday.  We  will  meet  with  him  over  the  weekend  and  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  long  was  he  in  Mogadishu? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think  altogether  the  team  was  there  for  about  10 
days. 

Mr.  Johnston.  While  he  was  there,  did  he  meet  with  the  Aideed 
faction? 

Mr.  Moose.  While  he  was  there,  he  met  with  a  number  of  people 
throughout  the  country.  There  was  a  meeting  that  was  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  which  was  billed  as  a  meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Habr  Gedir  subclan.  On  arriving  at  that  meeting,  the 
team  discovered  that  there  were  also  present  there  some  represent- 
atives of  the  SNA,  that  is  to  say,  General  Aideed's  group.  On  dis- 
covering this,  the  team  made  it  clear  that  they  would  stay  and  lis- 
ten to  what  the  members  of  the  group  had  to  say.  They  did  so. 

I  would  like  to  stress  simply  that  there  is,  first  and  foremost, 
there  is  no  change  in  our  attitude  or  in  our  policy,  but  we  have  also 
said  all  along  that  we  recognize  that  the  Habr  Gedir  subclan  must 
be  a  part  as  others  are  of  this  reconciliation  process.  And  that  is 
something  we  have  tried  to  underscore  throughout  the  process. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  I  do  not  mean  to  pressure  you  on  this,  but  was 
there  any  negotiations  at  all  with  Aideed  subclan? 

Mr.  Moose.  There  were  no  negotiations.  There  was  no  expecta- 
tion when  the  team  arrived  that  in  fact  they  would  find  elements 
of  the  SNA  present.  And,  again,  when  they  arrived  and  discovered 
that,  they  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  were  strictly  in  a  listening 
mode.  They  would  hear  them  out,  but  there  were  no  negotiations. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  there  a  substantial  anti-American  feeling  in 
Somalia  today? 

Mr.  Moose.  It  is  clear  that  General  Aideed  has  his  supporters. 
His  supporters  have  been  led  to  believe  that  somehow  the 
UNOSOM  operation  and  the  U.S.  military  participation  in  that  op- 
eration is  aimed  against  them.  I  think  one  of  the  things  about 
which  we  are  concerned  is  that  the  U.N.  do  a  better  job  at  making 
it  quite  clear  that  that  is  not  the  case;  that  UNOSOM's  objective 
there  is  to  restore  a  climate  in  which  all  Somalis  will  be  able  to 
pursue  peaceful  coexistence  with  other  subclans.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  General  Aideed  has  exploited  his  position  and  the  means 
available  to  him — even  before  the  June  5  attack.  One  of  the  things 
that  concerned  us  about  Aideed  was  his  use  of  his  radio  station  to 
portray  the  U.N.  operation  and  the  members  of  that  operation  as 
somehow  operating  contrary  to  the  interest  of  Somalia. 

Mr.  Johnston.  General,  what  is  the  basic  obstacle  in  arresting 
Aideed? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  would  characterize — I  would  not  put 
Aideed  in  the  center  of  the  strategy  for  the  restoration  of  security 
in  Mogadishu.  As  the  forces  go  about  their  work  of  reestablishing 
the  security  apparatus,  if  they  are  going  to  run  across  Aideed  and 
they  have  the  intelligence  to  where  they  are,  then  he  should  be  ar- 
rested in  the  UNOSOM  context.  But  to  put  Aideed  as  a  central 
focus  of  the  strategy  I  think  is  going  at  the  problem  in  the  wrong 
direction.  And  that  is  what  General  Montgomery  and  General  Bir 
have  talked  about.  And  that  is  the  focus  that  is  developing  right 
now,  is  that  if  during  the  course  of  these  operations  that  they  are 
disarming  and  they  are  opening  the  roads  and  the  roadblocks  and 
providing  security  that  is  necessary  that  if  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  Aideed,  it  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  were  briefed  by  General  Bir  and  General 
Montgomery.  We  met  with  a  lot  of  Somalis  as  well.  They  believe 
Aideed  is  the  whole  problem.  He  has  neutralized  the  Italians.  He 
almost  neutralized  the  Pakistanis  and  if  he  is  not  the  central  focus, 
then  what  is  the  central  focus? 

General  Sheehan.  The  establishment  of  security  in  southern 
Mogadishu.  As  the  Ambassador  said,  throughout  the  country  there 
is  a  lot  of  good  work  that  is  going  on,  but  in  the  southern 
Mogadishu  area  where  the  Aideed  clan,  very  frankly,  is  a  problem, 
then  in  that  context  reopening  that  particular  area  to  make  it  se- 
cure and  safe  so  that  normal  activities  can  take  place  is  the  focus 
of  what  is  currently  ongoing  in  General  Bir's  mind  and  General 
Montgomery's  mind.  They  are  not  going  to  make  Aideed  the  central 
focus  of  their  effort.  They  are  clearly  working  on  the  problem,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  make  him  the  center  focus  of  their  strategy. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  There  is  a  perception  that  the  military  operation 
in  Mogadishu  is  solely  that  of  the  United  States  and  not  the  United 
Nations.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  the  reality  is  the  number  of  nations  that 
are  participating  in  the  Mogadishu  operation  is  significant,  as  the 
briefing  slides  indicate.  I  think  that  because  of  the  events  in  June 
with  the  use  of  the  AC  130's  and  the  Cobra  gunships,  then  because 
of  their  -technological  capability  or  employment,  you  could  come  to 
that  conclusion;  but  the  reality  of  what  exists  on  the  ground  is  that 
the  Pakistanis  and  the  other  nations  clearly  own  part  of  the  prob- 
lem and  they  are  doing  their  part. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Reportedly,  one  of  Aideed's  top  aides  was  cap- 
tured just  the  day  before  yesterday,  was  he  not? 

General  Sheehan.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  that  was  by  the  quick  reaction  forces. 

General  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Solely  American. 

General  Sheehan.  As  part  of  a  cordon  operation.  When  General 
Bir  and  his  staff  worked  this  process  out,  the  QRF  plays  a  role  in 
that.  In  order  to  do  these  types  of  operations,  there  has  to  be  road- 
blocks and  all  those  kinds  of  things,  but  the  physical  part  of  it,  yes, 
the  QRF  did  it;  but,  very  frankly,  there  is  a  lot  of  other  security 
apparatus  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  was  the  specific  mission  of  the  QRF  48 
hours  ago  when  this  man  was  captured? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  they  were  to  provide  backup  support  for 
the  cordon  search  that  were  going  on. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  several  questions 
I  would  like  to  address. 

Secretary  Moose,  is  our  intervention  in  Somalia  today  now  per- 
ceived to  be  strictly  humanitarian? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think,  Congressman,  that  clearly  the  primary  moti- 
vation which  led  us  to  intervene  last  year  was  humanitarian. 

Mr.  Gilman.  That  role  is  somewhat  changed,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  has  fundamentally  changed. 
If  one  goes  back,  for  example,  and  looks  at  the  U.N.  resolution  that 
authorized  the  UNOSOM  operation,  it  talks  about  a  number  of 
missions  for  UNOSOM.  And  that  includes  the  pursuit  of  the  effort 
to  establish  the  security  throughout  the  country,  in  recognition  that 
absent  security,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  other  hu- 
manitarian mission  and  the  efforts  to  begin  to  rebuild  the  economy, 
the  civil  society  and  the  structures  of  government.  All  of  these  were 
conceived  of  as  being  interrelated.  And  the  pursuit  of  them  was  en- 
visaged as  being  part  of  this  comprehensive  mandate  for 
UNOSOM.  I  think  that  mission  has  been  consistently  pursued  and 
consistently  followed  up. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Gilman,  may  I  ask  a  favor  of  all  of  us  on  the 
panel?  General  Sheehan  has  to  be  in  the  Senate  in  12  minutes,  so 
can  I  ask  if  we  could  have  each  of  the  panel  direct  one  question 
toward  the  General,  and  then  we  will  come  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  thank  you.  Let  me  ask  my  question  of  General 
Sheehan.  Is  there  any  disagreement  that  now  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  U.N.  on  our  military  objectives?  I  know  there 
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has  been  some  concern  about  some  of  the  civilians  involved  in  all 
of  this  and  how  there  have  been  occasionally  some  questions  raised. 
Did  you  find  any  problems  between  the  U.N.  and  the  U.S.  objec- 
tives? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  think  that  the  objectives  that  you  have 
on  the  slides  that  I  have  provided  are  an  extension  of  the  814  reso- 
lution. Clearly  there  are  growing  pains  as  to  what  Chapter  VII  op- 
erations are.  As  the  Ambassador  indicates,  it  is  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  done  that.  Clearly,  it  is  in  the  United  States'  best  inter- 
est to  make  sure  that  the  first  time  that  the  U.N.  does  an  operation 
like  this  occurs,  the  United  States  provided  the  bulk  of  the  support 
for  that  particular  event  in  June.  And  so  as  you  go  through  this 
process,  there  are  misunderstandings  because  of  language  barriers, 
cultural  barriers  and  just  basic  organization  that  occurs  when 
these  kinds  of  events  occur.  But  I  think  we  are  growing  out  of 
those. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  General,  do  you  think  that  the  current  way  that  the 
forces  operate  from  what  I  understand,  in  some  instances  national 
groups  would  check  back  with  their  countries  as  to  whether  they 
should  participate  in  something  or  other.  Do  you  see  there  being 
a  need  to  have  a  different  modus  operandi  with  the  multinational 
troops? 

General  Sheehan.  I  think,  clearly,  sir,  that  Kofi  Annan  should 
answer  that  question,  but  from  our  perception  the  unity  command 
as  a  concept  should  work.  It  has  to  work.  If  you  are  going  to  put 
a  U.N.  commander  in  the  field  and  make  him  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  his  troops,  then  he  clearly  has  to  have  the  authority  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  General,  why  Aideed  is 
not  one  of  the  major  focal  points.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  is  not 
one  of  the  major  focal  points  that  there  must  be  some  concern  that 
there  is  someone  who  could  take  his  place  in  the  event  that  he  was 
removed  and,  therefore,  stabilizing  the  situation  is  more  important 
than  getting  him.  But  if  there  are  no  others  that  could  take  his 
place  and  keep  the  situation  in  the  chaotic  condition  that  it  is  in, 
then  why  in  the  world  since  he  has  been  fomenting  this  unrest  and 
spreading  the  terrorism,  if  you  will,  in  that  area,  why  in  the  world 
is  he  not  one  of  the  major  objectives  in  stabilizing  the  situation? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  the  objective  of  why  we  went  there  and 
why  we  are  there  today  of  providing  assistance  and  security  should 
be  the  measure  of  merit  that  we  are  measured  on,  not  whether  we 
do  or  do  not  capture  Aideed.  Clearly,  Aideed  is  a  pain  in  the  neck. 
Clearly,  he  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  But  he  needs  to  be  dealt  within 
the  context  of  doing  the  things  for  which  the  U.N.  has  tasked 
UNOSOM  forces  to  do.  And,  as  I  said,  if  during  the  process  of  doing 
those  missions  and  providing  the  security  to  continue  this  process 
to  rebuild  the  nation,  you  can  capture  Aideed,  it  should  take  place. 
Clearly.  But  if  you  solely  focused  on  Aideed,  you  focus  all  your  in- 
telligence and  all  of  your  energy,  then  I  think  you  are  going  to  get 
distracted  from  your  primary  mission. 
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Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  just  make  one  comment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  long  as  he  is  running  around  the  countryside  you  are  going 
to  have  the  security  problems.  And  until  you  deal  with  him  and  get 
him,  the  security  problems  are  going  to  persist. 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  think  that  he  has  been  off  the  radio  for 
the  last  couple  of  days  and  I  think  the  assessment  would  be  that 
he  has  been  marginalized.  And  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  continue 
to  marginalize  him. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Congressman  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  General,  lest  you  think  differently,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  you  heard  my  remarks,  I  am  totally  supportive  of  views 
that  you  have  expressed  and  I  have  continuously  argued  that  if 
Aideed  is  the  only  focus,  then  we  are  going  to  be  distracted  from 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  mission. 

Having  said  that,  in  the  event  that  the  mission  goes  forward  and 
he  is  captured,  what  options  are  placed  on  the  table  for  handling 
him  after  capture?  In  short,  is  he  going  to  be  tried  in  Somalia?  God 
forbid  that  he  should  come  to  the  United  States  for  trial.  But  what 
options  has  the  military  planned  or  is  that  a  State  Department 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  I  would  have  to  defer  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  that  issue. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  catch  him  when  we  grill  him.  Thank  you, 
General. 

General  Sheehan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  General,  the  Senate  always  starts  15  minutes 
late,  so  let  me  try  one  more  question.  This  is  not  easy,  but  do  you 
have  any  estimate — and  this  is  going  to  Congressman  Gilman's  ap- 
proach both  in  the  resolution — do  you  have  any  estimates  when  the 
U.S.  troops  will  extricate  themselves  from  this  country? 

General  Sheehan.  Sir,  we  do  not  have  a  date  specific.  But  like 
the  events  in  June  when  we  deployed  the  AC  130  gun  ships  and 
moved  the  Marine  expeditionary  unit  down  off  the  coast  and  then 
have  subsequently  withdrawn  them  and  as  the  numbers  clearly  in- 
dicate, we  are  moving  the  U.S.  presence  down  to  a  point  that,  very 
frankly,  we  would  hopefully  be  able  to  move  the  QRF  over  the  hori- 
zon. But  I  think  that  has  to  be  event  driven  as  opposed  to  it  being 
a  date  specific.  And  I  think  if  the  situation  continues  to  improve, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  this  morning. 

General  Sheehan.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Gilman,  again,  if  we  could  try  to  stay  on 
some  time  track.  I  have  already  lost  my  point  here,  my  goal  of  con- 
cluding the  first  witness  at  9:50  or  10.  But  if  we  could  still  shoot 
for  10:10. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Moose,  some  of  us  were  concerned  and  still  are  about 
whether  or  not  this  mission  is  developed  into  a  situation  where  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  should  be  brought  to  bear.  As  you  know,  in 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  if  our  troops  are  faced  with  imminent 
danger,  and  then  the  President  has  60  days  in  which  to  adopt  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  or  remove  the  troops.  In  your  opinion,  are 
our  troops  in  imminent  danger  at  the  present  time? 
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Mr.  Moose.  Congressman,  you  are  asking  me  to  comment  on 
something  in  which  I  am  not  steeped,  and  that  is  the  legalities  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Let  us  forget  the  resolution,  itself.  I  am  asking  in 
your  opinion,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  our  troops  are  in  any  im- 
minent danger  in  the  kind  of  mission  that  they  have  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Moose.  Clearly,  Congressman,  there  is  an  element  of  danger 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  confront.  At  the  same  time,  the  QRF 
is  not  constantly  engaged.  It  is  engaged  intermittently  and  is  en- 
gaged only  at  the  request  of  the  UNOSOM  commander  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  our  own  commander.  My  sense  is  that 
this  is  not  consistent  with  the  notion  that  was  in  the  War  Powers 
Act,  i.e.  that  this  is  a  constant  engagement  in  which  would  subject 
our  troops  to  constant  threat. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  as  I  understand  it  there  is  not  anything  in  the 
War  Powers  Act  that  says  it  has  to  be  daily.  That  is,  there  has 
been  almost  daily  hostile  actions  in  Somalia  against  UNOSOM, 
against  some  of  our  forces.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  because  of 
that  kind  of  situation,  there  is  imminent  danger  to  our  troops  and 
that  we  should  be  adopting  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  In  my  com- 
munications with  the  State  Department,  they  adopted  the  same 
thinking  you  have  just  adopted,  that  because  it  is  intermittent, 
that  maybe  a  day  or  two  intervenes  between  one  hostile  act  to  an- 
other that  there  is  no  imminent  danger  definition  that  would  bring 
the  War  Powers  to  bear. 

I  would  hope  that  you  might  take  another  look  at  all  of  this.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important.  We  have  a  statute  on  the  books 
that  says  specifically  if  our  troops  are  in  imminent  danger,  the  War 
Powers  Act  should  apply.  The  President  then  has  60  days  in  which 
to  either  remove  the  troops  or  adopt  a  War  Powers  Resolution  that 
enables  us  to  proceed  as  a  hostile  body. 

Now  I  think  we  are  in  imminent  danger  despite  the  intermittent 
day  or  two  of  peace.  I  think  that  you  ought  to  be  taking  another 
look  at  all  of  this  and  I  would  urge  you  to  return  to  the  powers  to 
be  in  your  policy  office  and  take  another  review  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  be  adopting  a  War  Powers  Act.  I  think  we  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  daily  over  there  and  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
keeping  our  troops  there  unless  we  are  determined  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  hostile  type  of  action. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  totally  agree  with  your  assessment  that  the 
situation  currently  in  Somalia  does  not  require  War  Powers  Act  ac- 
tion and  I  totally  support  the  position  that  you  have  made  on  the 
involvement  of  our  forces  there. 

Let  me  just  ask,  is  there  to  your  knowledge  any  support  or  arma- 
ment or  participation  from  the  Sudan  into  Somalia  in  anyway  to 
your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Moose.  Mr.  Congressman,  there  has  been  none  that  we  can 
identify  or  trace.  Given  the  current  situation  in  Sudan,  there  is  we 
believe  only  a  limited  possibility  or  capability  for  such  an  interven- 
tion. It  is  nevertheless  something  which  we  continue  to  monitor. 
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We  do  know  that  General  Aideed  has  from  time  to  time  indicated 
or  claimed  that  he  has  support,  perhaps  not  of  a  military  nature 
but  at  least  perhaps  of  a  political  nature  from  elements  outside  of 
the  country.  Again,  that  is  not  something  that  we  have  been  able 
to  document  or  prove. 

Mr.  Payne.  Also,  to  your  knowledge,  the  Somaliland  area,  what 
is  the  sentiment  there  as  relates  to  support  for  Aideed  or  other 
clans  or  just  in  your  opinion  what  is  the  position  of  the  Somaliland 
leaders? 

Mr.  Moose.  The  contacts  that  we  have  with  Somaliland  leaders 
indicate  that  they  are  indeed  concerned  about  the  situation  for 
themselves  in  Somalia.  They  are  concerned  that  the  efforts  to  sta- 
bilize the  situation,  succeed  there  go  so  as  not  to  influence  events 
in  Somaliland.  And  in  Somaliland,  itself,  we  have  been  extremely 
encouraged  that  leaders  in  Somaliland  have  themselves  gotten  to- 
gether to  talk  about  a  process  of  reconciliation  and  disarmament. 
That  seems  to  be  going  forward,  notwithstanding  the  events  in 
Mogadishu.  Certainly,  we  have  tried  to  encourage  UNOSOM  to 
support  that  reconciliation  effort. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  a  next  to  last  question.  What  is  the  feeling  of 
the  other  clan,  Otomati  and  General  Morgan's  groups  about  the 
continued  prominence  of  Aideed  who  they  look  at  this  as  a  threat 
to  them  and  if  Aideed  is  able  to  become  the  prominent  person  that 
they  would  want  to  rearm  or  to  attempt  to  bolster  their  militia- 
men? 

Mr.  MOOSE.  I  think  clearly  they  are  watching  anxiously  to  see 
how  UNOSOM  deals  with  the  threat  that  has  been  posed  by 
Aideed.  If  indeed  Aideed  were  to  succeed  and  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain his  military  capability,  they  would  regard  that  as  a  potential 
threat  to  them  as  it  was  before  the  initial  intervention  took  place. 
That  would  mean  to  them  that  they  would  have  to  maintain  some 
kind  of  a  capability  to  defend  themselves  against  Aideed  in  the  fu- 
ture. So,  yes,  indeed.  I  think  it  is  very  important  from  that  perspec- 
tive, as  the  General  had  said  earlier,  that  we  deal  with  the  problem 
that  has  been  raised  by  Aideed's  actions,  precisely  so  that  it  does 
not  impede  the  other  movements  that  are  taking  place  with  regard 
to  disarmament  and  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  have  heard  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  have  heard 
the  General.  And,  granted,  I  was  an  enlisted  man  in  the  service, 
but  it  has  always  been  the  objective  when  you  have  a  person  like 
Aideed  to  try  to  cutoff  the  head  so  that  he  does  not  grow  in  stature 
and,  thus,  in  power  and  popularity  in  a  given  area.  And  in  World 
War  II,  one  of  the  main  objectives  was  to  try  to  get  Adolf  Hitler 
and  to  cutoff  the  head.  And  it  seems  to  me  in  a  place  like  Somalia 
where  people  seem  to  support  strong  leaders,  that  the  longer  he 
runs  around  the  countryside  and  causes  chaotic  conditions  to  exist, 
then  he  is  going  to  grow  in  stature. 

Now  I  understand  stabilizing  the  situation  is  the  main  objective, 
but  it  seems  like  one  of  the  ancillary  objectives,  also,  a  main  objec- 
tive should  be  to  nail  this  guy  and  get  him  off  the  streets  and  bring 
him  to  justice.  If  you  did  that,  you  would  sure  show  to  the  rest  of 
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the  world  and  to  the  people  of  that  country  that  these  kinds  of  war- 
lords are  not  going  to  be  successful,  that  they  are  criminals,  they 
are  thugs  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  succeed.  And  I  was 
very  surprised  to  hear  the  General  say,  you  know,  that  the  main 
goal  was  to  stabilize  the  situation  and  to  try  to  get  Aideed  if  pos- 
sible, but  not  the  primary  objective.  I  just  do  not  understand  that. 
It  mystifies  me  especially  from  a  three-star  general. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  stay  there  and  that  is  one  question  I 
would  like  to  ask.  The  other  is  and  I  do  not  know  if  you  want  to 
answer  this  in  open  forum,  but  is  there  a  plan  to  get  this  fellow? 
Do  we  have  a  specific  program  to  nail  him?  Do  we  have  any  strat- 
egy to  get  him  or  are  we  just  going  to  stabilize  the  situation  and 
just  stay  there  indefinitely? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  Congressman,  let  me  try  another  crack  at  the 
Aideed  question.  It  is  clear  that  Aideed's  arrest  is  an  objective.  It 
has  been  ordered  by  the  United  Nations.  It  has  been  asked  for,  or- 
dered by  Admiral  Howe.  It  is  an  objective. 

I  think  the  concern  is  that  it  not  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  objec- 
tive, that  UNOSOM  not  simply  focus  on  going  after  General  Aideed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  security  and  other  missions  that  it 
must  be  carrying  out  in  Mogadishu. 

There  is  also  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  generals,  which  we  share, 
that  the  best  approach  for  getting  Aideed,  frankly,  is  to  reestablish 
effective  security  in  South  Mogadishu.  And  that  means  deploying 
the  elements  of  UNOSOM  in  ways  which  gradually  reduce  Aideed's 
ability  to  operate  in  southern  Mogadishu. 

I  understand  that  is  a  difficult  distinction  perhaps  to  make,  but 
I  do  think  it  is  an  important  distinction.  The  objectives  should  not 
exclusively  focus  on  eliminating  Aideed.  Moreover,  I  would  argue 
that  if  UNOSOM  succeeds  in  carrying  out  its  security  strategy, 
that  will  make  it  more  likely  rather  than  less  that  we  will  have 
Aideed  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  put  it  another  way.  Guerrilla  warfare  and 
terrorist  activities  are  very  hard  to  control.  You  do  not  know  when 
they  are  going  to  hit.  You  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to  hit. 
We  had  a  terrorist  bomb  a  major  structure  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  terrorists  unless  you  have  very  good 
intelligence,  number  1,  and,  number  2,  one  way  to  deal  with  those 
kinds  of  problems  is  to  get  the  person  who  is  in  charge  of  the  ter- 
rorist activities  and  make  sure  that  he  does  not  organize  or  orches- 
trate activities  in  the  future. 

Now  one  of  the  concerns  of  Mr.  Gilman  and  myself  and  others 
is  that  we  have  troops  over  there  who  are  billeted  somewhere  and 
there  are  other  troops  over  there  billeted  somewhere  and  I  recall, 
as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  what  happened  in  Beirut  back 
in  the  early  1980' s  when  we  lost  235  Marines. 

Now  your  goal  is  to  secure  the  area  and  stabilize  the  area  and 
then  if  you  can  get  Aideed,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  he  is  not  one 
of  the  major  focal  points,  if  not  the  major  focal  point,  that  you  run 
the  risk  at  some  point  there  being  a  weak  spot,  a  barrier  that  is 
not  fully  secured  like  we  had  in  Beirut,  and  you  run  the  risk  of  him 
running  some  of  thugs,  terrorists  in  there  and  nailing  a  lot  of 
American  troops  or  other  troops.  And  we  have  seen  some  Pakistani 
troops  get  killed  and  we  know  that  that  is  a  real  risk.  And  he  is 
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the  kingpin  behind  this  and  it  just  seems  to  me  that  to  stabilize 
the  situation  he  has  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  And  for 
people  to  say,  "Well,  we  are  going  to  stabilize  it  and  if  we  can  get 
him,  fine,  all  right.  And  if  not,  all  right."  It  just  does  not  make  any 
sense.  He  has  got  to  be  a  part  of  the  final  solution,  it  seems  to  me. 
Unless,  unless  there  is  somebody  waiting  in  the  wings  who  can 
take  his  place  and  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Moose.  Again,  I  do  not  disagree  that  the  objective  of  arrest- 
ing General  Aideed  is  an  important  objective.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  the  overall  security  strategy,  that  is  to  decrease  his  ability  to 
move  around  and  to  carry  out  these  things  by  increasing 
UNOSOM's  presence  and  its  patrolling  and  its  area  of  control  in 
southern  Mogadishu,  is  a  major  part  of  the  strategy  for  getting 
Aideed.  And  that,  I  think,  is  what  General  Bir  and  General  Mont- 
gomery have  outlined  as  the  necessary  approach  to  achieve  that 
other  objective,  which  is  to  get  Aideed  off  the  street. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton,  I  am  becoming  rather  schizophrenic. 
I  have  always  thought  our  foreign  policy  should  not  be  personal- 
ized. You  know,  I  thought  that  President  Reagan  was  wrong  when 
he  bombed  Libya  to  go  after  Muammar  Qadhafi  and  then  I  thought 
President  Bush  was  wrong  when  he  invaded  Panama  solely  to  get 
Noriega  and  Desert  Storm  to  get  Saddam  Hussein. 

So  what  happens?  I  go  to  Mogadishu  and  come  back  and  write 
an  op  ed  column  and  the  headline  reads,  "Aideed  has  Got  to  Go." 
So  I  have  had  to  back  up  on  my  previous  philosophy. 

Judge  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  disabuse  the  distinguished  Mr.  Burton  of  the 
notion  that  Aideed  is  not  the  focus.  I  clearly  heard  General 
Sheehan  and  Secretary  Moose  in  the  presence  of  General  Bir  and 
General  Montgomery  had  it  clearly  understood  that  Aideed  is  a 
focus,  but  he  is  not  the  focal  point.  Thus,  toward  that  end,  I  am 
supportive.  And  also  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Burton  so  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  about  it,  if  Aideed  were  killed  today,  yes,  there  is 
someone  that  will  replace  Aideed  in  his  subclan  and  that  is  why 
I  continue  to  call  for  us  to  understand  the  tribalism  factor  that  is 
at  work  in  Somalia  and  I  cannot  understand  why  that  is  difficult 
for  people  to  understand. 

Mr.  Secretary,  please,  sir,  can  you  give  us  your  best  estimate  as 
to  how  much  Operation  Restore  Hope  has  cost  the  United  States 
and  is  that  amount  of  money  going  to  be  credited  or  any  portion 
of  it  credited  against  our  assessment  of  our  share  of  the  cost  for 
the  current  United  Nations'-led  operation? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think  the  calculation  at  the  moment  which  in- 
cludes both  Operation  Restore  Hope  and  our  contribution  to 
UNOSOM  is  about  $1.1  billion.  That  includes  roughly  $700  million 
which  is  our  cost  for  the  UNITAF  operation,  plus  our  assessed  con- 
tribution for  the  UNOSOM  operation. 

I  should  explain  that  when  UNITAF  was  mounted,  the  contribu- 
tors to  UNITAF  agreed  that  each  nation  would  bear  the  cost  of  its 
participation  in  UNITAF.  There  was  a  special  fund  that  was  cre- 
ated for  some  of  the  units  which  we  knew  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
that  cost.  That  fund  totaled  roughly  $110  million.  The  United 
States  will  be  able  to  make  claims  against  much  of  that  account  be- 
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cause  of  the  assistance  that  we  provided  at  the  time  to  those  con- 
tingents. So  there  will  be  some  reimbursement  through  that. 

In  addition,  because  of  our  direct  participation  in  UNOSOM,  the 
United  States  will  be  reimbursed  or  will  be  credited  for  that  con- 
tribution. There  is  a  set  rate  the  United  Nations  has  established 
for  paying  for  troop  participation  in  its  U.N.  operations.  The  United 
States  along  with  other  U.N.  troop  contributors  will  benefit  from 
that  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  further  questions,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  one  final  statement.  The  45,000  people  that  are  in  the  refu- 
gee camp,  Utange,  in  Mombasa,  Kenya,  to  the  man  and  woman — 
and  we  talked  with  countless  numbers  of  them,  they  are  extremely 
supportive  of  the  efforts  of  UNOSOM.  I  wish  people  to  understand 
that  we  saw  more  people  in  that  refugee  camp  than  Aideed  has  fol- 
lowers in  Mogadishu. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Congressman  Royce,  any  questions? 

Mr.  ROYCE.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Let  me  just  say 
that  assuming  that  what  Mr.  Hastings  is  true,  that  there  are  some 
leaders  waiting  in  the  wings  in  the  event  that  Aideed  is  brought 
to  justice  and  they  would  be  just  as  vociferous  as  he  has  been,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  another  reason  for  us  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem as  quickly  as  possible  and  extricate  ourselves.  Because  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  never  ending  succession  of  tyrants  coming  out  of 
this  tribe  and  they  are  going  to  have  the  same  objectives  as  he 
does,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  stay  there  indefinitely.  It  just 
does  not  seem  like  that  was  our  function  or  objective  when  we  went 
in  there. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  just  want  to  respond  to  that.  I  think  that  when  the 
Somali  society  is  once  again  rebuilt  as  the  Secretary,  as  Ambas- 
sador Moose  said,  then  you  see  when  you  return  to  normalcy,  when 
children  are  going  to  school  and  women's  organizations  are  meeting 
and  elders  are  making  decisions  and  the  internal  police  department 
is  functioning  and  government  justice  departments  are  working, 
then  the  tyrants  like  an  Aideed  or  the  person  that  would  come  up 
after  Aideed  becomes  less  important  because  the  normality  over- 
takes the  individual  who  is  creating  the  situation. 

For  example,  even  Mogadishu  was  almost  back  to  normalcy  when 
I  was  there  4  days— and  I  left  2  days  before  the  Pakistani  troops 
were  ambushed.  At  that  time  there  were  people  out.  There  were  or- 
ganizations— the  elders  were  meeting,  the  women's  organizations 
were  functioning.  Some  of  the  orphanages  were  working.  People 
were  starting  small  businesses  back,  small  entrepreneurs  were  on 
the  street.  And  I  think  that  Mr.  Aideed  being  an  astute  person, 
knowing  that  a  normal  society  therefore  negates  him,  had  to  create 
chaos  again  in  order  to  put  things  back  in  flux  because  in  those  sit- 
uations, then  the  people  who  carry  the  guns  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  power  rather  than  the  people  having  the  power  under  normal 
situations. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Gilman  for  one  final  question. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Moose,  we  are  now  being  asked  to  contribute  some  $38  mil- 
lion to  UNOSOM  II  in  addition  to  the  $800  or  $900  million  we  have 
already  contributed  to  UNOSOM  I  and  UNITAF  for  our  efforts  in 
Somalia  and  is  part  of  our  pending  reprogramming  requests  before 
the  committee.  We  need  to  get  some  clarification,  and  I  hope  your 
department  could  provide  it.  With  regard  to  our  concerns  about 
funds  that  are  currently  available,  but  not  utilized  for  our  efforts 
in  Somalia,  is  there  not  some  $100  million  now  available  in  a  So- 
malia trust  fund  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  U.N.  in  Somalia  and 
have  we  been  fully  reimbursed  by  the  trust  fund  for  our  support 
for  the  peacekeeping  forces  of  developing  countries  in  Somalia?  Can 
you  provide  us  with  some  of  those  answers?  If  not  now,  at  least 
submit  them  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes,  Congressman.  Let  me  give  you  at  least  a  pre- 
liminary answer.  And  that  is,  yes,  there  is  roughly  $100  million  in 
the  trust  fund.  This  was  actually  created  under  UNITAF,  not 
UNOSOM,  but  nevertheless  that  fund  was  created.  It  was  created 
to  offset  the  expenditures  of  contingents  which  were  not  able  to  pay 
their  full  share.  But  it  was  also  understood  that  to  the  extent  that 
we,  the  United  States,  supported  and  supplied  those  contingents, 
that  we  would  have  a  claim  against  that  fund. 

It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Pentagon  to  develop  the  actual  bill- 
ing which  we  would  present  to  the  fund  to  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  claim  reimbursement 

Mr.  Gilman.  So  we  anticipate  payment  out  of  that? 

Mr.  MOOSE.  We  certainly  intend  to  make  claims  against  that 
fund. 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  then  why  do  we  then  need  an  additional  $38 
million? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  I  think  we  are  talking  about  two  different  fi- 
nancial procedures.  There  is  the  assessment  procedure  which  goes 
toward  our  assessed  contribution  for  UNOSOM.  There  is  at  the 
same  time  this  claim  which  we  will  be  making  for  reimbursement 
against  the  trust  fund  that  was  established  for  a  separate 

Mr.  Gilman.  Why  can  the  trust  fund  not  take  care  of  our  assess- 
ment that  is  being  claimed  against  it? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think  the  answer  is  in  an  accountant's  language, 
they  are  two  separate  operations  and  they  need  to  be  managed  that 
way.  We  will  be  submitting  our  final  claims  for  UNITAF  shortly. 
Other  countries  will  too.  At  that  point,  we  expect  the  bills  to  be  rec- 
onciled and  disbursement  to  begin.  But  I  will  be  happy  to  seek  clar- 
ification on  that  point. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  we  received  this  letter  today  from  the  Depart- 
ment saying  that  they  were  now  reprogramming  and  it  amounts  to 
another  $38  million.  I  would  hope  that  you  could  clarify  that  for 
us  and  we  would  hope  that  you  could  clarify  that. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  understand  that  this  is  intended  for  supporting  a 
number  of  urgent  peacekeeping  operations  under  U.N.  auspices. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Just  one  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
indulgence. 

Going  back  to  the  War  Powers  thinking,  is  it  likely  that  our 
forces  over  there  could  be  faced  once  again  with  some  fighting  and 
some  hostility? 
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Mr.  Moose.  I  think,  again,  given  that  this  is  an  operation  under 
Chapter  VII  which  envisaged  peace  enforcement,  it  is  likely  that 
we  will  have  another  operation,  specific  operation  whicn  will 
involve 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  going  to  have  to  play  through,  I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Yes,  but  would  that  not  be  imminent  danger, 
though? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  are  running  out  of  time. 

I  think  he  has  answered  that  question  in  all  due  respect. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  just  let  him  respond  to  that. 

Would  that  not  be  imminent  danger  if  they  are  likely  to  be 
faced 

Mr.  Moose.  Again,  the  issue  would  be  that  this  would  be,  these 
would  be  specific  operations  for  which  our  concurrence  would  be 
sought,  participation  of  U.S.  troops  would  be  sought. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador.  We  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  coming. 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador  Crigler  has  graciously  consented  to 
allow  us  to  alter  the  panels  now  because  the  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral from  the  United  Nations  has  a  time  constraint,  and  so  he  is 
going  to  appear  next. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  United  Nations,  they  cannot  appear  before 
a  congressional  panel  at  a  hearing,  but  they  come  here  as  a  brief- 
ing. So,  Mr.  Kofi  Annan  is  going  to  brief  us  on  the  United  Nations' 
position.  We  can  still  question  him. 

Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  will  come  forward?  We  sincerely  appreciate 
your  coming  down  from  New  York  today  and  giving  us  this  briefing 
and  bringing  us  up  to  date  on  the  position  of  the  United  Nations 
specifically  in  Somalia.  You  are  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  KOFI  ANNAN,  UNDER  SECRETARY  GENERAL 
FOR  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Annan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Johnston  and 
members. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  turn  mine  on  and  ask  you  to  move  the  mike 
a  little  closer. 

Mr.  Annan.  I  said,  first  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
to  be  here  this  morning  and  I  am  grateful  you  asked  me  to  come 
to  discuss  this  crucial  issue.  And  perhaps  before  I  begin  I  would 
like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  I  thought  was  excellent. 

This  morning,  I  would  want  to  touch  on  a  couple  of  aspects  of  our 
operations  in  Somalia.  I  would,  perhaps,  start  by  giving  you  an 
evaluation  of  the  current  status  of  the  U.N.  operation  in  Somalia. 
From  our  point  of  view,  the  operation  has  been  reasonably  success- 
ful. I  think  there  are  clear  signs  that  since  the  intervention  by 
UNITAF  and  then  the  U.N.,  the  sort  of  painful  sights  we  all  had 
in  front  of  our  televisions  are  things  of  the  past.  Agriculture  is  com- 
ing back.  Farmers  have  returned  to  their  farms.  And  when  you  go 
to  the  Juba  Valley,  it  is  exciting  and  interesting  to  see  farmers  are 
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at  work  on  their  farms.  The  refugees  have  stopped  fleeing  into 
Ethiopia.  And  I  got  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Ms.  Agata  which 
said,  "The  phenomenon  where  for  years,  Somalis  were  fleeing  their 
country  to  the  neighboring  countries,  have  stopped  and  that  there 
has  been  a  spontaneous  return  of  some  of  them  back  to  the  coun- 
try. And  they  needed  additional  troops  on  the  Kenya  border  to  se- 
cure the  crossing  points  so  they  will  continue  coming  back." 

The  United  Nations  humanitarian  and  political  processes  in  the 
countries  continues  in  the  other  regions.  We  have  worked  with  the 
local  people  and  elders  to  establish  district  councils.  We  have  been 
active  in  the  regions  and  several,  three  key  committees  which  were 
set  up  have  been  working.  The  Cease  Fire  Commission,  the  Return 
of  Property  Group,  the  Charter  Commission  which  is  working  on 
possible  constitution,  and  above  all  we  are  working  with  them  to 
establish  a  transitional  national  council.  All  these  progress  was  set 
back  a  bit  by  the  recent  events  in  Mogadishu,  but  I  think  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  positive  things  which  are  happening  in 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  are,  as  Ambassador  Moose  indicated,  continuing  our  efforts 
to  bring  General  Aideed  and  his  militia  under  control,  but  I  must 
stress  that  in  the  broad  scheme  of  things  that  is  as  important  as 
it  is,  is  of  secondary  importance.  Our  crucial  and  dominant  objec- 
tive is  to  help  restore  political  stability,  peace,  rehabilitation  and, 
of  course,  the  much  improved  humanitarian  situation  which  I  have 
referred  to.  And,  therefore,  I  would  want  to  see  what  the  action  we 
are  taking  in  southern  Mogadishu  as  essential  and  crucial  police 
action  to  get  the  elements  which  are  determined  to  disrupt  the  op- 
eration under  control. 

I  also  do  not  accept  the  assessment  made  in  several  quarters 
that  by  moving  so  assertively  against  elements  that  are  determined 
to  disrupt  the  U.N.  operation,  we  have  become  part  of  the  conflict. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  I  think  the  message  that  should 
go  out  is  that  the  U.N.  is  prepared  to  do  all  that  it  is  required  to 
bring  stability,  peace  and  normalcy  to  Somalia  and  that  we  will 
move  actively  against  any  element,  whether  it  is  Aideed's  faction 
or  any  other  factions  that  disrupts  the  process  and  violates  the 
cease-fire  agreement. 

The  challenges  for  us  as  we  move  forward  is  to  resolve  the  secu- 
rity situation  in  Mogadishu  as  quickly  as  possible,  constitute  work- 
ing with  the  Somali  factions,  constitute  the  national  transition 
council  and  work  with  them  on  the  process  of  political  rehabilita- 
tion. I  would  hope  in  time,  as  I  have  heard  some  of  the  members 
indicate,  we  will  be  able  to  organize  elections  for  them.  They  will 
be  able  to  elect  their  leaders,  and  the  U.N.  and  the  international 
community  will  go  back  home. 

The  recent  articles  in  the  newspapers  have  indicated  that  there 
has  been  some  problems  amongst  the  troops  or  that  we  have  had 
some  command  and  control  problems  in  Mogadishu.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  indeed  correct.  When  you  bring  so  many  contin- 
gents from  diverse  parts  of  the  world  and  mold  them  into  a  United 
Nations  force,  it  is  normal  that  you  do  have  some  difficulties  and 
teething  problems.  These  are  men  who  are  not  used  to  working  to- 
gether. They  have  been  trained  differently.  They  sometimes  have 
different  equipments  and  we  create  a  headquarters  made  up  of 
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many  different  nationalities.  And,  strangely  enough,  it  often  does 
work,  but  initially  we  do  have  some  difficulties.  We  have  had  dif- 
ficulties in  Mogadishu  and  talking  quite  frankly  with  certain  con- 
tingents who  have  not  signed  on  to  a  Chapter  VII  operation,  an  en- 
forcement operation,  suddenly  felt  that  the  action  there  was  getting 
too  tough  and  were  wondering  if  we  could  not  revert  to  a  Chapter 
VI  situation. 

The  mandate  was  given  by  the  Council  and  the  Council  was  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  in  Somalia  and  what  needed  to  be  done  and 
that  is  why  it  gave  us  a  robust  mandate.  One  cannot  have  the  op- 
tion to  opt  out  when  the  going  gets  difficult.  We  have  by  and  large 
brought  all  these  situations  under  control.  We  did  have  a  rather 
lingering  problem  with  the  Italians.  And,  in  fact,  an  emissary  was 
in  New  York  the  last  2  days  talking  to  the  Secretary  General  and 
myself.  We  had  very  frank  and  constructive  discussions  and  I  think 
that  situation  would  also  be  brought  under  control  quite  soon  and 
is  more  or  less  under  control.  The  problems  of  command  and  con- 
trol obviously  is  not  limited  to  Somalia.  It  can  happen  in  other 
U.N.  operations,  but  as  we  move  forward  and  we  are  improving  our 
own  processes  for  planning  and  execution  of  these  operations,  we 
are  also  improving  the  command  and  control  aspects  of  our  activi- 
ties. 

Perhaps  I  will  pause  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  take  questions 
that  you  or  the  members  may  want  to  put  to  me. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Annan  appears  in  the  appendix.l 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  read  your  statement  and 
you  make  a  very  strong  case  of  why  military  measures  have  been 
required  to  support  the  UN's  humanitarian  mission.  Beyond  the 
much-publicized  attacks,  could  you  please  tell  us  how  the  humani- 
tarian mission  has  been  threatened  or  derailed  by  General  Aideed? 

Mr.  Annan.  I  think  that  Mogadishu  is  one  of  the  main  ports  for 
introducing  food  into  Mogadishu.  And  quite  a  lot  of  the  humani- 
tarian agencies  had  their  Somalia  headquarters  in  Mogadishu.  And 
to  the  extent  that  movement,  free  movement  around  the  city  is  dis- 
rupted, their  work  gets  disrupted.  They  also  are  sometimes  intimi- 
dated by  certain  militia  or  armed  elements  and,  therefore,  redeploy 
some  of  their  people  to  Kenya,  to  Nairobi  and  Kenya.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  our  own  people  and  also  to  our  own  humanitarian  office 
that  Somalia  is  a  big  place  and  if  we  cannot  function  in  southern 
Mogadishu,  we  should  use  offices  in  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  regions  where  they  can  operate  and  not  to  send  them  to 
Nairobi.  I  would  hope  that  once  we  brought  the  Aideed  situation 
under  control  and  the  NGO's  and  the  other  agencies  have  returned 
to  their  offices  in  Mogadishu  and  the  ports  and  the  airports  are 
working  smoothly,  quite  a  lot  of  these  problems  will  die  down.  But 
in  most  parts  of  Somalia,  the  humanitarian  assistance,  the  political 
reconciliation  and  our  efforts  with  the  elders  have  continued 
unabated.  But  they  have  not  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  media. 
And  I  think  here  I  must  say  perhaps  we  of  the  U.N.  should  take 
part  of  the  blame  for  not  having  strengthened  our  public  informa- 
tion and  public  education  section  to  let  the  world  know  what  it  is 
that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  are  there  any  other  clans  or  leaders  there 
threatening  the  humanitarian  mission? 
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Mr.  Annan.  No.  For  the  moment,  our  main  problem  is  with 
Aideed  and  even  here  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  factions  and  people  of  Ai deed's  clan.  There  are  ele- 
ments in  that  clan  who  are  prepared  to  work  with  the  international 
community  to  bring  the  situation  under  control.  So  we  are  working 
with  the  11  factions,  including  the  factions  of  Egar  in  northwest 
which  has  indicated  they  wanted  to  secede.  We  have  had  very  suc- 
cessful missions  there  and  there  have  been  meetings  with  him. 

And  so  let  me  say  that  we  are  open  to  discussions  with  all  the 
parties  and  we  want  them  to  be  part  of  the  process  except  those 
elements  who  by  their  conduct  and  behavior  have  excluded  them- 
selves from  the  process. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  were  there  within  7  or  8  hours  right  after  six 
of  your  employees  were  assassinated.  Were  they  assassinated  by 
Aideed's  clan? 

Mr.  Annan.  The  information  reaching  us,  yes.  They  were  assas- 
sinated by  Aideed's  clan.  These  six  staff  members  were  working  for 
a  newspaper  that  the  U.N.  runs  called  "Manta."  And  they  were  dis- 
tributing the  papers,  had  gone  to  collect  the  papers  for  distribution 
when  they  were  killed.  We  see  it  as  part  of  the  pattern  of  intimida- 
tion. Whether  it  is  to  intimidate  peacekeepers  or  the  Somalis  who 
want  to  cooperate  with  international  effort  aid  workers,  and  unfor- 
tunately media,  that  also  lost  six  of— four  of  his  co-friends. 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  the  military  threat  posed  by  Aideed  to  the  hu- 
manitarian operation  is  limited  to  one  city  and  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Annan.  This  will  be  my  assessment  also.  Obviously,  some  of 
the  NGO's  and  the  AID  workers  were  there  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Mogadishu,  the  access  to  the  port  and  the  location  of  their 
headquarters.  It  does  have  other  ripple  effect  on  the  activities.  But 
I  believe  that  given  the  fact  that  the  situations  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  normal  and  apart  from  a  rare  or  periodic  acts  of  ban- 
ditry, they  could  operate  and  the  activities  are  going  on  normally 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  certainly  welcome  Under  Secretary  Annan  to  our  committee 
discussion  on  Somalia. 

Mr.  Annan,  you  set  forth  in  your  statement  that  a  brutal  civil 
war  between  the  two  main  factions  in  Somalia  spread  out  of 
Mogadishu  to  the  rest  of  the  country  and  I  assume  that  there  is 
still  a  goodly  amount  of  that  remaining,  that  civil  action  that  still 
takes  place  in  Somalia  as  various  warlords  interchange  with  one 
another.  Is  that  true?  Is  there  still  a  great  deal  of  civil  unrest? 

Mr.  Annan.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  correct  to  say  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  civil  unrest  in  Somalia.  I  think  that  has  pretty 
much  been  brought  under  control  and  I  should  perhaps  recall  here 
that  all  these  factions  met  in  Addis  Ababa,  but  the  last  meeting 
was  in  March,  and  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  arrangement  and  a  whole 
set  of  understandings. 

I,  myself,  have  traveled  around  Somalia  to  the  North,  to  the 
South,  to  Bardera,  Baidoa  and  met  with  some  of  these  leaders.  We 
hope  when  the  situation  calms  down  to  have  another  meeting  along 
the  lines  of  Addis  Ababa.  Preferably,  we  would  want  to  have  it  in 
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Mogadishu  or  somewhere  else  in  Somalia  where  we  will  bring  all 
the  factions  together. 

As  far  as  fighting  or  violence  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  limited 
to  southern  Mogadishu.  If  we  talk  of  disarmament,  there  are  other 
arms  caches  elsewhere  in  the  country  where  we  are  working  and 
will  work  with  the  factions  to  eliminate  them  and  they  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  work  with  us  in  eliminating  the  weapons,  and 
they  will  be  disarmed. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  Are  the  hostile  actions  limited  to  Aideed's  actions? 
Or  are  some  of  the  other  warlords  involved  in  some  of  the  more 
recent 

Mr.  Annan.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  with  other  warlords. 
The  only  warlord  we  have  problems  with  is  Aideed  and  his  clan. 
And,  as  I  said,  and  we  do  not  even  see  it  as  taking  sides  in  the 
conflict,  but  dealing  effectively  with  elements  who  are  determined 
to  disrupt  the  process. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Are  you  still  pursuing  action  against — the  U.N. 
forces  is  still  pursuing  action  against  Aideed's  operations  and  his 
headquarters  and  his  armed  caches.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Annan.  It  is  correct.  But  perhaps  let  me  frame  the  problem 
differently.  We  believe  and  I  think  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
Security  Council  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning,  even  from  the 
days  of  UNITAF  that  disarmament  is  crucial.  Without  disar- 
mament, you  cannot  bring  stability  to  Somalia.  We  are  dealing 
with,  if  you  will  permit  me,  with  a  three  steps  as  it  were  three 
interlocking  visual  circles:  to  deliver  humanitarian  assistance  and 
to  feed  the  people,  you  must  have  secure  environment.  To  get  them 
to  move  on  to  the  next  stage  and  work  on  their  political  future  and 
the  political  reconciliation,  again,  there  must  be  stability,  they 
must  be  well  fed  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on  those  issues.  And  so 
the  disarmament  issue  is  of  premodial  importance. 

We  had  an  understanding  with  all  the  factions  that  the  weapons 
will  be  stored  and  cantoned  and  the  U.N.  would  do  a  periodic  check 
of  these  weapons  to  ensure  that  the  weapons  which  had  been 
cantoned  remain  cantoned.  The  last  time  we  checked,  we  did  the 
inventory,  we  discovered  that  there  had  been  violations  with  re- 
gards to  Aideed's  weapons.  The  group  that  discovered  the  violation 
were  the  Pakistani  soldiers.  And  a  few  days  later,  they  were  vi- 
ciously attacked.  It  is  not  normal  to  have  weapons  of  that  kind  in 
the  center  of  the  city.  And  if  we  are  going  to  move  forward,  we 
should  remove  and  destroy  these  arms  caches  particularly  the  ones 
that  have  been  used  and  by  those  elements  who  have  not  respected 
the  cease-fire  agreement.  And  so  we  will  continue  to  do  it  if  nec- 
essary, use  coercive  measures  to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  Gilman.  So  as  you  have  indicated,  the  Security  Council  man- 
dates to  UNOSOM  II  is  the  three  main  components  of  humani- 
tarian relief,  political  stability  and  military  security.  The  military 
is  still  an  important  element  in  all  of  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Annan.  I  think  security  and  the  military,  the  use  of  coercive 
force  if  necessary  to  ensure  the  security  is  very  important.  And,  in 
fact,  I  still  maintain  that  without  disarmament,  without  a  secure 
environment,  you  cannot  move  forward.  In  fact,  even  the  gains  we 
have  made  can  slip. 
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Mr.  Gilman.  UNOSOM  II  will  be  subject  to  some  military  action, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Annan.  If  it  becomes  necessary.  We  would  prefer  to  do  the 
disarmament  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the  Somali  factions. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  it  is  not  happening  that  way. 

Mr.  Annan.  We  have  a  problem  with  one  of  them.  I  think  it  is 
a  localized  and  a  limited  problem. 

Mr.  Gilman.  So  the  military  will  still  be  an  important  element 
in  trying  to  resolve  the  Somalia  problems? 

Mr.  Annan.  No.  I  think  we  are  using  all  sorts  of  means.  We  are 
negotiating.  We  are  talking  to  them.  We  are  establishing,  as  I  indi- 
cated, district  councils.  We  are  in  touch  with  the  elders  and  the  fac- 
tion leaders  and  I  think  these  have  by  and  large  worked  with  other 
faction  leaders.  There  is  only  one  faction  leader  that  we  have  a 
problem  with  which  indicates  that  where  we  prefer  to  use  other 
means  to  achieve  our  objective,  it  is  only  when  it  does  not  work  and 
attempts  are  being  made  to  thwart  our  efforts  that  we  use  violence. 
Otherwise,  we  would  have  been  doing  what  we  are  doing  to  Aideed 
to  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Gilman.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  time  is 
running. 

Mr.  Annan,  what  is  your  projection  for  the  extended  period  of 
time  that  UNOSOM  II  forces  will  have  to  remain  in  Somalia? 

Mr.  Annan.  I  would  hope  that  within  2  years  the  Somalis  would 
have  had — we  will  be  able  to  organize  elections  in  Somalia  and  the 
U.N.  and  the  international  community  would  leave.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  the  strength  of  troops  that 
we  have  there  now  until  the  end  of  the  period.  I  think  once  we  are 
able  to  secure  the  environment,  help  them  stand  up  their  own  po- 
lice force,  set  up  the  penal  and  judiciary  system,  we  should  begin, 
be  able  to  reduce  the  troop  strength. 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  is  that  time  period  that  you  project? 

Mr.  Annan.  My  sense  is  that  beginning  early  next  year  we 
should  be  able  to  withdraw  some  of  the  troops. 

Mr.  Gilman.  By  the  beginning  of  1994? 

Mr.  Annan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Gilman,  I  think  as  a  matter  of  public  record, 
we  could  stipulate  that  there  have  been  5  Moroccans  killed,  3  Ital- 
ians, over  20  Pakistanis,  no  Americans,  but  at  least  4  Americans 
have  been  injured. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  do  you  believe  that  if  in  UNITAF  disarmament 
was  a  part — I  know  there  was  a  debate — Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  was  in  support  of  disarmament  in  UNITAF 
and  the  authorities  from  the  State  Department,  United  States, 
were  opposed  to  it.  Do  you  feel  that  the  climate  was  right  at  that 
time  and  that  there  would  have  been  cooperation  if  disarmament 
was  a  part  of  the  UNITAF  operation? 

Mr.  Annan.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  But  let  me  put 
it  this  way.  Right  from  the  beginning,  as  I  said,  we  believe  that  dis- 
armament was  essential.  We  have  some  differences  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  to  approach.  The  United  States  felt  that  disarmament 
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was  a  political  issue,  that  it  should  be  done  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  parties  and  it  should  be — there  should  be  national  con- 
sensus for  disarmament  in  a  society  where  people  do  carry  weap- 
ons. 

However,  they  did  agree  that  some  disarmament  was  crucial  and 
essential  and,  therefore,  worked  with  the  nucleus  of  UNOSOM  and 
the  Somali  factions  to  canton  all  the  heavy  weapons,  the  technicals, 
and  declared  them — declared  that  it  was  unacceptable  to  see  these 
weapons  on  the  streets.  So  they  did  concede  that  it  was  necessary 
to  disarm,  started  the  disarmament  process  by  cantoning  the  heavy 
weapons  and  the  militia,  but  the  actual  destruction  and  removal  of 
the  weapons  was  not  done  until  the  U.N.  got  in. 

Whether  the  climate  would  have  been  more  conducive,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  because  the  Somalia  situation  changes  so  much.  And 
I  think  to  some  extent  we  all  recall  the  days  when  Aideed  was  say- 
ing, "We  will  welcome  U.S.;  U.N.  go  home."  And  then  it  becomes, 
"Welcome  UN;  U.S.  go  home."  And  depending  on  what  the  situation 
is  at  one  point  some  of  us  felt  that  given  the  size  of  the  U.S.  force 
there  and  the  receptivity  of  the  population  to  the  arrival,  maybe  a 
bit  more  disarmament  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  situation,  first  of  all,  are  the  Italian  troops  still 
in  Mogadishu? 

Mr.  Annan.  Yes.  The  Italian  troops  are  in  Mogadishu  for  the  mo- 
ment, yes,  but  we  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  as  more — as 
additional  troops  arrive  and  the  force  commander,  General  Bir,  and 
especially  Admiral  Howe  reviewed  that  situation,  that  adjustments 
in  deployment  and  location  of  troops  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  are  you  working  through  the  whole  question  of 
command  and  control?  Is  there  a  new  modus  operandi  or  will  the 
present  method  be  continued? 

Mr.  Annan.  I  think  the  present  method  has  worked  quite  well. 
There  is  need  for  some  refinement,  but  above  all  I  think  there  is 
also  a  need  for  understanding  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  new  par- 
ticipants to  peacekeeping  operations.  Some  of  the  countries  were 
participating  in  peacekeeping  for  the  first  time.  Our  guidelines  on 
this  issue  are  very  clear.  The  political  and  strategic  control  rests 
in  New  York  with  the  Secretary  General  and  the  Security  Council. 
The  Security  Council  gives  a  mandate  and  it  is  exercised  through 
the  Secretary  General  and  his  special  representative  on  the  ground, 
Admiral  Howe.  The  operational  and  tactical  control  rests  with  the 
force  commander.  And  each  contingent  is  given  a  guideline  which 
states,  "The  moment  your  troops  enter  the  theater  of  operations, 
they  come  under  the  tactical  and  operational  control  of  the  force 
commander  and,  therefore,  they  should  be  taking  their  orders  from 
the  force  commander."  And  it  becomes  unacceptable  and  dangerous 
when  they  refer  instructions  to  their  capital  before  they  accept  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  a  final  question  since  my  time  has  expired. 
Were  refugees  beginning  to  return,  say,  between  March  and  the  in- 
cident with  the  Pakistani  troops?  And,  secondly,  has  there  been 
any  movement  for  returnees  from  Kenya  and  Ethiopia  and  other 
places  back  to  Somalia  recently? 

Mr.  Annan.  Yes.  We  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  refugees 
return  to  Somalia  from  neighboring  countries.  And  UNSER  has  a 
very  active  program  where  they  help  them  get  back  to  the  region, 
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give  them  tools  and  seeds  to  plow  their  fields.  And  they  are  also 
increasing  their  offices  around  Somalia  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
influx  of  refugees,  returnees — refugees  coming  home,  as  well  as 
people  who  were  internally  displaced  now  going  back  to  their  re- 
gions. And  so  that  has  been  one  of  the  successes  and  very  positive 
sides.  Not  only  are  they  not  flowing  out,  but  they  are  coming  back 
in.  And  what  we  will  need  to  do  is  to  work  with  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  to  ensure  that  there  are  secure  crossing  points 
particularly  on  the  Kenya-Somalia  border  for  them  to  come  back  in. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  nice  to  have  you 
here  and  we  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us. 

First  of  all,  let  me  just  say  that  from  the  outset  when  our  troops 
went  in  I  thought  that  one  of  the  major  objectives  would  be  to  find 
the  arms  and  the  weapons  that  these  warlords  had  stashed  and  de- 
stroy them.  And  so  I  agreed  with  you  and  disagreed  with  our  lead- 
ership at  that  time  because  I  thought  that  was  a  prudent  thing  to 
do.  So  I  do  agree  with  you  on  that  point. 

How  are  you  and  how  are  the  troops  over  there  going  about  gath- 
ering up  these  weapons?  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  when 
Tito  was  in  charge  of  Yugoslavia  he  stashed  a  10-year  supply  of 
weapons  throughout  the  country  in  the  event  there  was  a  Soviet  in- 
vasion, and  they  still  have  not  found  all  those  weapons.  There  is 
tons  of  them  out  there  in  those  mountains.  And  I  just  wonder  how 
you  are  going  about  gathering  up  the  weapons  that  are  stashed. 

Mr.  Annan.  Unfortunately,  we  are  paying  the  price  of  arms 
cache  in  Yugoslavia  today  in  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Burton.  Right. 

Mr.  Annan.  I  think  what  we  have  done  is  we  worked  out  a  plan 
with  all  the  faction  leaders  where  we  would  designate  points  where 
all  these  arms  should  be  deposited.  Initially,  they  will  be  monitored 
by  the  factions  themselves  until  enough  U.N.  troops  are  in  the  re- 
gion and  we  will  do  periodic  inventories.  We  have  a  heavy  arms 
concentration  in  Galkayo  in  the  central  region.  And  there  we  have 
other  meetings  with  faction  leaders  who  own  these  arms  to  discuss 
the  ways  and  means  of  disposing  of  these  weapons. 

When  UNITAF  went  in  there,  some  of  the  warlords  in  the  South 
and  the  center  moved  their  weapons  up  north  to  the  central  region. 
The  people  in  the  North,  concerned  that  this  movement  will  affect 
their  well-being,  moved  their  weapons  down.  So  you  have  sort  of 
a  concentration  of  weapons  in  the  Galkayo  area  wnich  we  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  with  them  to  destroy  some  of  them  and 
turn  some  of  them  in  and  those  that  can  be  used  perhaps  held  for 
future  Somalia  army  which  would  in  time  I  hope  be  formed. 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  the  varying  factions  will  still 
be  concerned  about  what  will  happen  when  everybody  leaves  and 
they  have  a  new  government  and  whether  or  not  they  might  be  put 
in  a  position  of  inferiority.  And  I  just  wondered  what  is  the  induce- 
ment to  get  them  to  turn  them  over?  How  do  you  encourage  them 
to  turn  these  weapons  over  so  that  they  will  not  be  a  threat  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  Annan.  Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  question  and  it  is  a  question 
we  have  confronted  in  other  situations.  And  unless  you  can  assure 
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all  factions  that  disarmament  will  be  done  uniformly  and  effec- 
tively, they  obviously  would  not  want  to  do  this  expecting  that  they 
will  placing  themselves  up  at  a  disadvantage. 

We  have  felt  that  if  we  can  get  them  to  disarm  and  come  up  with 
a  political  reconciliation  mechanism  that  would  ensure  that  the  na- 
tional army  or  the  police  that  is  put  together  would  include  mem- 
bers of  the  factions  and  connectedly  they  will  be  responsible  for  the 
security  they  will  cooperate. 

We  had  a  similar  problem  in  Cambodia.  You  will  recall  we  had 
started  with  a  disarmament  program  and  we  were  going  to  disarm 
all  the  factions  and  Khmer  Rouge  refused  to  be  disarmed.  And  the 
process  came  to  a  halt  fairly  quickly.  And,  in  fact,  just  before  the 
election,  even  those  who  had  given  in  their  weapons  asked  us  to 
return  them  so  that  if  the  Khmer  Rouge  intimidated  them  during 
the  elections  that  they  could  defend  themselves.  But  we  did  man- 
age to  convince  them  that  it  was  really  not  worth  their  while  and 
that  the  elections  will  go  forth  since  the  majority  of  Cambodians 
wanted  it  and  we  did  go  forward  and  in  a  way  that  analogy  is  also 
relevant.  That  if  we  had  listened  to  the  intimidation  of  Khmer 
Rouge,  we  would  not  have  had  the  elections  and  the  progress  in 
Cambodia.  And  we  should  not  be  stopped  in  Somalia  by  a  small 
group  of  determined  men. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question.  In  your  statement 
you  said,  "One  does  not  have  the  option  to  opt  out."  I  was  just  won- 
dering if  you  could  define  that  for  me  what  you  meant  by  that? 

Mr.  Annan.  Yes.  I  think  the  experience  in  Somalia  goes  beyond 
Somalia  for  the  international  community.  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  that  in  a  world — the  world  we  live  in  that  is  becoming  a 
more  violent  and  we  have  seen  crisis  upon  crisis  around  us,  we 
need  a  mechanism  for  containing  these  hot  spots  if  they  do  spring 
up.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  one  country,  not  even  the 
United  States,  that  is  ready  to  play  the  policeman  of  the  world,  but 
we  do  need  someone  to  play  that  function,  to  take  on  that  function. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  U.N. 
should  do  that. 

Over  the  years  or  so  and  more  recently,  the  nature  of  these  crisis 
and  the  nature  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  has  changed  dras- 
tically. We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  conflict  between  states  which 
was  envisaged  under  the  Charter.  We  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
men  and  women  who  are  responsible  and  may  have  sometimes 
have  conflict  with  a  neighbor,  sign  a  cease-fire  agreement,  and  ask 
the  U.N.  to  come  and  monitor  with  U.N.  troops  operating  in  a  be- 
nign environment  monitoring  these  agreements  and  reporting  vio- 
lations. We  are  now  dealing  in  situations  which  are  by  and  large 
civil  war  in  nature,  with  warlords  and  militia  leaders  who  are  vio- 
lent, who  kill  and  do  not  hesitate  to  use  their  force.  If  the  inter- 
national community  decides  to  contain  some  of  these  crisis,  there 
are  logical  consequences  and  there  are  implications  for  the  world. 

What  do  you  do  if — take  the  case  of  Somalia — if  the  objective  is 
to  go  and  delivery  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  needy,  what  do 
you  do  if  militia  and  warlords  stop  you?  Do  you  turn  and  go  away 
or  do  you  stand  and  observe?  What  do  you  do  if  you  have  elections 
and  one  faction  refuses  to  accept  the  results?  What  do  you  do  if  the 
food  is  kept  at  the  port  and  is  not  allowed  to  move?  There  are  lots 
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of  issues  that  we  will  have  to  confront  and  there  are  lessons  in  the 
Somalia  that  if  we  were  to  create  the  impression  that  the  whole 
international  community  and  the  international  will  could  be 
blocked  by  a  determined  group,  a  small  determined  gTOup  of  men, 
and  we  pack  up  and  go  home  and  give  in,  then  I  think  we  are  send- 
ing a  very  wrong  message. 

Mr.  Burton.  What  you  meant  then,  was  the  United  Nations  did 
not  have  the  option  to  opt  out.  You  did  not  mean  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Annan.  No,  I  meant  the  United  Nations  and  the  inter- 
national community. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  clarify.  I  thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  has  the  United  Nations 
learned,  though,  from  its  experience  in  Somalia? 

Mr.  Annan.  I  think  there  are  lots  of  lessons  in  the  Somalia  expe- 
rience for  us.  One,  I  think  we  have  all  learned  that  there  can  be 
no  perfect  or  immaculate  intervention.  Two,  I  think  we  have  discov- 
ered that  when  you  are  sending  troops  into  an  operation  that  can 
be  potentially  dangerous  like  the  .Somalia  one  which  the  Council, 
itself,  realized  by  giving  them  a  Chapter  VII  mandate,  they  should 
go  in  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  all  eventualities,  otherwise 
it  becomes  a  bit  awkward  to  try  and  introduce  the  right  equipment 
incrementally. 

Thirdly,  the  command  and  control  issues  must  be  worked  out 
very  carefully,  if  need  be,  the  headquarters  and  the  people  who  are 
working  together,  if  there  had  been  time  to  put  together,  we  should 
have  put  them  together  to  plan  the  operation  and  then  moved  them 
into  the  field  to  execute  the  plans  they  have  worked  on. 

The  other  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that  I  think  we  should 
strengthen  our  own  public  education  and  public  information  as- 
pects of  our  work,  both  internally  and  externally,  to  let  the  Somalis 
know  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing,  why  we  are  there,  to  be  able 
to  counter  the  propaganda  of  elements  in  the  country  who  are  not 
entirely  in  favor  of  what  the  international  community  is  doing  be- 
cause they  will  lose  their  power  and  also  to  explain  to  the  world 
what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  theater  and  what  we  are  about. 

We  should  also  spread  out  our  presence  in  the  country  much 
sooner,  much  more  aggressively,  and  much  more  actively  and  work 
all  areas  of  the  country  and,  in  fact,  try  and  get  the  population  be- 
hind the  process. 

I  think  what  has  happened  in  Mogadishu  is  a  group  of  deter- 
mined men  who  out  of  the  chaos  did  reach  out  and  grab  power  for 
themselves.  In  the  process,  the  Somali  people  who  are  very  able 
and  very  competent,  in  effect,  lost  their  voices  and  their  right  to 
participate  in  the  political  and  social  process.  But  I  think  now  that 
the  international  community  has  taken  this  stand,  if  we  retain  our 
effort  and  there  is  a  sustained  will,  we  should  be  able  to  open  up 
the  Somali  society  to  encourage  other  reasonable  voices  to  come  up 
and  participate  in  the  process.  And  this  is  a  part  of  the  lessons  that 
perhaps  we  have  picked  up  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Very  quickly,  because  I  know  your  time  is  short 
and  ours  as  well.  What  would  happen  in  Somalia  if  the  United  Na- 
tions pulled  out  its  operations  there  within  the  next  30  days? 
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Mr.  Annan.  I  think  there  will  be  total  chaos,  and  my  feeling  is 
that  we  will  return  to  those  cruel  and  painful  days  in  1990  and 
earlier  this  year,  the  same  situation  that  compelled  the  inter- 
national community  to  go  in.  And  this  is  why  I  used  the  phrase  we 
have  no  option  but  to  stay. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Any  other  questions,  Mr.  Gilman? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Just  to  reiterate,  you  estimate  we  would  be  pretty 
much  able  to  wind  up  our  military  operations  by  the  end  of  this 
year/the  beginning  of  1994. 

Mr.  Annan.  I  think,  Mr.  Gilman,  you  must  have  misunderstood 
me.  I  said  we  should  begin  to  scale  down  the  troop  presence  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  misunderstood  you  for  sure.  I  thought  you  said  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  wind  up  UNOSOM 

Mr.  Annan.  Not  at  all.  I  think  I  did  indicate  that  in  my  esti- 
mation within  2  years  we  should  be  able  to  have  elections  for  the 
Somali  people  to  elect  their  own  leaders  and  the  U.N.  can  with- 
draw. And  then  went  on  to  say  that  I  would  hope  that  beginning 
next  year  we  should  be  able  to  scale  down  the  level  of  troop  pres- 
ence in  the  theater. 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  when  do  you  think  the  end  of  our  troop  pres- 
ence could  come  about? 

Mr.  Annan.  That  will  depend  on  the  circumstances.  When  I  was 
there  in  May,  I  did  not  think  what  happened  on  the  5th  of  June 
would  happen.  I  did  not  expect  some  of  the  events  to  have  hap- 
pened. And  I  think  we  are  getting  the  situation  under  control,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  pin  down — I  would  need  a  crystal  ball  to  sort 
of 

Mr.  Gilman.  Assume  we  do  not  meet  any  critical  situations, 
when  do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  wind  up  our  military 
presence? 

Mr.  Annan.  When  you  say  wind  up  our  military  presence,  do  you 
mean  the  U.N.  or  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gilman.  The  United  States  is  part  of  the  U.N.  operation. 

Mr.  Annan.  I  wanted  to  get  that  clear.  I  would  say  that,  hope- 
fully, it  will  be  sometime  next  year,  but  I  will  be  able  to  give  a 
clearer  indication  as  we  move  toward  the  end  of  this  year  and  after 
we  have  brought  the  situation  in  southern  Mogadishu  under  con- 
trol. I  am  not  hedging,  I  am  being  prudent. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Annan. 

Mr.  Annan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  really  think  you  have  been  very 
candid  with  us  and  you  have  answered  our  questions  and  we  sin- 
cerely appreciate  your  coming  here.  We  are  going  to  need  your  help 
in  Liberia  and  in  Angola  and  Mozambique.  We  will  be  calling  on 
you  often.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  today,  sir. 

Mr.  Annan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Our  last  panelist  today  is  Ambassador  Frank 
Crigler,  who  was  the  Ambassador  to  Somalia  from  1987  to  1990, 
a  very  exciting  period.  That  would  be  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
Mr.  Ambassador.  We  sincerely  appreciate  your  allowing  us  to  rear- 
range our  schedule  this  morning,  number  1,  and,  number  2,  for 
your  appearing  today.  We  have  your  prepared  statement  and  we 
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will  enter  the  entire  statement  into  the  record  and  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  hear  from  you  now,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  FRANK  CRIGLER,  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 

TO  SOMALIA 

Mr.  CRIGLER.  That  is  good  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Would  you 
please  give  me  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  time  so  as  to  know 
whether  I  should  read  my  statement  or  simply  introduce  it  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  we  have  the  luxury  of  your  reading  your 
entire  statement,  because  it  has  such  a  wealth  of  material  there 
that  I  would  like  you,  if  you  do  not  mind,  to  read  the  entire  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRIGLER.  Thankyou  very  much,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  it  reflects  some 
points  of  view  that  differ  from  others  that  have  been  expressed 
here  today. 

My  name  is  Trusten  Frank  Crigler.  I  am  a  retired  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  Officer,  now  serving  as  James  P.  Warburg  Professor  of 
International  Relations  at  Simmons  College  in  Boston.  As  you 
pointed  out,  from  1987  to  1990  I  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  So- 
malia, and  in  December  of  last  year  I  returned  there  for  3  weeks 
just  ahead  of  you,  I  believe,  and  just  ahead  of  the  U.S.  Marines  as 
a  consultant  to  ABC  "Nightline"  News. 

I  watched  with  sadness  as  Somalia  collapsed  into  anarchy  follow- 
ing the  overthrow  in  January  1991  of  President  Mohamed  Siad 
Barre,  the  iron-willed  dictator  who  had  ruled  the  country  in  Stalin- 
ist fashion  since  1969.  I  was  sad  that  our  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  had  failed.  I  was  saddened  too 
that  American  officials  and  other  foreigners,  forced  by  violence  to 
flee  during  the  revolution,  had  remained  absent  from  Somalia  for 
nearly  2  years  afterward. 

I  believe  much  of  the  turmoil  and  suffering  we  have  lately  seen 
could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had  remained  engaged  with  Somalia 
during  its  time  of  tribulation.  But  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  our 
interest  in  the  region  lapsed — that  is,  until  news  reporters  and  re- 
lief workers  brought  the  plight  of  its  people  into  our  living  rooms 
via  television. 

You  can  imagine  how  enormously  pleased,  therefore,  and  proud 
I  was  when  U.S.  Marines  waded  ashore  to  be  greeted  by  cheering 
Somali  throngs  last  December  9,  as  part  of  a  humanitarian  mission 
aimed  at  saving  Somali  lives.  That  mission  accomplished  exactly 
what  its  code  name  promised:  it  restored  a  measure  of  hope  to  a 
nation  sunk  in  chaos,  giving  Somalis  a  respite  in  which  to  begin 
resolving  the  differences  that  produced  the  present  tragedy. 

And  it  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  lives — possible  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

I  am  much  less  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  course  events  have 
taken  more  recently — and  much  less  proud  of  America's  role.  For 
we  are  turning  triumph  into  tragedy,  applying  brute  military  force 
to  a  situation  that  calls  for  quiet  diplomacy,  patient  mediation, 
steadiness  and  understanding. 

For  its  sins,  Somalia  has  become  a  proving  ground  for  so-called 
"peace  enforcement,"  a  more  assertive  and  muscular  approach  to 
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multinational  peacekeeping  intended  to  deal  with  internal  social  or 
political  breakdown  among  individual  states.  Certainly  there  are 
valid  arguments  in  favor  of  a  more  effective  intervention  strategy 
and  I  believe  Under  Secretary  Kofi  Annan  articulated  those  argu- 
ments very  well  this  morning.  We  see  already  the  situation  in 
Bosnia,  most  notably,  but  also  today  in  south  Lebanon,  in  Cam- 
bodia, in  Sudan,  in  Angola,  in  several  of  the  former  Soviet  Repub- 
lics and  elsewhere.  Tomorrow  there  are  certain  to  be  more. 

But  experience  to  date  with  "peace  enforcement"  on  the  Somali 
proving  ground  indicates  that  we  should  be  skeptical  about  the  new 
approach  and  extremely  cautious  about  applying  it  elsewhere.  Most 
obviously,  it  has  cast  U.S.  combat  troops  in  the  ugly  role  of  air- 
borne bullies  whose  aim  is  to  force  peace  on  the  Somalis  at  gun- 
point. It  has  also  disrupted  humanitarian  relief  efforts,  short- 
circuited  attempts  to  rebuild  Somali  civil  institutions,  discouraged 
political  dialogue  among  factions  seeking  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences, and  hopelessly  delayed  attempts  to  rebuild  the  country's 
ravaged  economy. 

It  is  worth  noting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  most  senior  United 
Nations'  official  in  charge  of  humanitarian  activities  has  pointed 
out  that  it  is  extremely  costly  for  the  institution  as  well.  That  it 
is  costing  10  times  as  much  to  impose  enforced  peace  as  to  attend 
to  the  humanitarian  interests  for  which  we  originally  went  to  So- 
malia. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Could  you  identify  that  individual? 

Mr.  Crigler.  That  is  Ambassador  Jan  Eliasson,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Truthfully,  it  is  difficult  from  here  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
that  led  up  to  the  present  feud  between  American-led  UNOSOM  II 
forces  and  the  Habr  Gedir  subclan  led  by  General  Mohamed  Farah 
Aideed.  Certainly  Aideed,  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  own  political 
ambitions  or  his  contempt  for  U.N.  officials,  had  long  been  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  UNOSOM  commanders.  But  UNOSOM's  version 
of  the  events  leaves  many  questions  unanswered. 

Why,  for  example,  did  UNOSOM  forces  attempt  to  take  control 
of  Aideed's  radio  station  early  June  5 — and  please  notice  the  correc- 
tion in  the  date.  I  have  made  the  mistake  in  several  places — with 
only  a  few  lightly  armed  forces  when  they  knew  it  was  an  asset  of 
vital  importance  to  his  subclan.  Over  1,000  Habr  Gedir  militiamen 
had  died  30  months  earlier  seizing  that  radio  station  from  dictator 
Mohamed  Siad  Barre's  forces. 

Why  were  other  UNOSOM  troops  simultaneously  attempting  to 
"inspect"  several  of  Aideed's  arms  depots  at  dawn — at  dawn  on  the 
same  morning,  when  they  were,  "ambushed,"  by  Habr  Gedir  gun- 
men or  loyalists?  Did  they  anticipate  no  resistance  to  their  intru- 
sion? 

And  why  were  both  UNOSOM  actions  launched  on  the  morning 
after  a  major  "unauthorized,"  unauthorized  by  UNOSOM  I  should 
stress,  an  unauthorized  political  conference  in  Mogadishu  during 
which  Aideed  and  over  200  representatives  of  other  rival  factions 
pledged  to  make  peace  and  work  for  national  unity  but  outside  the 
U.N.  framework?  Did  UNOSOM  did  not  expect  a  hostile  interpreta- 
tion of  its  actions  by  the  conference  participants? 
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In  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  wonders  whether  Aideed's  sup- 
posedly unprovoked  attacks  were  not  in  fact  seriously  and  perhaps 
even  deliberately  provoked  by  UNOSOM  actions. 

In  the  absence  of  independent  verification  of  UNOSOM's  version 
of  the  June  5  incidents  and  those  that  followed,  one  must  ask 
whether  UNOSOM's  heavy-handed  response  has  not  been  out  of 
proportion  to  the  threat  posed  by  Aideed's  forces.  At  a  minimum, 
the  campaign  to  punish  him  has  made  Aideed  a  hero  among  fellow 
clan  members  who  lately  had  grown  tired  of  his  antics  and  might 
have  abandoned  him. 

Forgive  me  if  I  read  the  footnote,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
think  it  is  pertinent  to  some  of  the  comments  and  the  questions 
asked  by  the  committee  this  morning. 

The  UNOSOM  attempt  to  corner  and  arrest  Aideed  recalls  Brit- 
ish frustration  during  1898  to  1920  with  the  so-called  "Mad 
Mullah,"  Mohamed  Abdulle  Hassan,  a  charismatic  renegade  and 
troublemaker  and  now  a  Somali  folk  hero  who  repeatedly  and  suc- 
cessfully eluded  colonial  pursuers  for  more  than  two  decades  and 
finally  died  in  bed  of  pneumonia. 

Moreover,  by  presuming  to  judge  which  "warlords"  are  good  guys 
and  which  are  bad,  the  U.N.  appears  to  have  taken  the  side  of 
Aideed's  chief  rival,  Mohamed  Ali  Mahdi,  thus  making  itself  a  full- 
fledged  party  to  a  factional  dispute  which  Somalis  themselves  must 
ultimately  resolve.  Appearing  to  take  sides  is  a  classical  peace- 
making mistake  that  most  mediators  strive  to  avoid  at  all  costs. 

The  result  will  not  be  to  neutralize  Aideed's  renegade  faction,  as 
UNOSOM  apparently  hopes,  but  to  reinforce  its  intransigence  in  a 
political  dialogue  that  desperately  requires  accommodation  and 
compromise. 

The  UNOSOM's  attempt  to  "enforce  peace"  at  gunpoint  on  the 
Habr  Gedir  has  also  seriously  shaken  the  United  Nations  coalition 
that  supplies  its  manpower  and  resources.  The  Italians,  who  have 
reason  to  understand  the  Somali  mentality  better  than  most  of  us, 
strongly  differ  with  UNOSOM  over  its  predilection  for  using  mili- 
tary force  against  a  people  notorious  for  their  stubborn  national 
pride.  The  Germans,  likewise  concerned  about  their  troops  being 
drawn  into  combat  on  what  was  to  have  been  a  humanitarian  mis- 
sion, are  also  having  serious  second  thoughts. 

The  UNOSOM  information  officers  meanwhile  continue  to  assure 
newsmen  and  Under  Secretary  Kofi  Annan  assured  all  of  us  today 
that  the  impact  of  problems  with  Aideed  is  limited  to  southern 
Mogadishu  while  conditions  elsewhere  in  Somalia  are  quietly  im- 
proving. Since  independent  sources  of  information  are  few,  their  as- 
surances are  difficult  to  evaluate.  This  much  is  clear,  however: 

Relief  agencies  are  no  longer  able  to  count  on  UNOSOM  military 
escorts  to  safeguard  shipments  of  food  and  medicine  to  sites  in  and 
around  the  capital,  by  far  the  most  populous  location  in  the  coun- 
try. Relief  workers  report  increasingly  serious  shortages  in  some  af- 
fected areas. 

Mogadishu's  two  ports,  its  international  airport,  and  its  highway 
hub,  all  situated  in  contested  areas  of  southern  Mogadishu,  are  too 
unsafe  at  present  for  normal  civilian  use. 

Commercial  truckers,  fuel  suppliers,  and  light  industries  that 
normally    service    southern    Somalia    from    bases    and    plants    in 
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Mogadishu  have  been  seriously  curtailed  by  hostilities  in  General 
Aideed's  part  of  town. 

Direct  political  negotiations  among  contending  Somali  warlords 
have  ground  to  a  halt  since  UNOSOM  nullified  the  results  of  the 
"unauthorized"  conference  of  faction  leaders  on  June  4  and  cen- 
sured its  organizers. 

Meetings  of  inter-clan  working  groups  organized,  as  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  United  Nations  pointed  out,  by  UNOSOM  to  draft 
a  new  constitution  and  design  machinery  for  an  interim  national 
government  have  been  suspended  sine  die  since  the  June  attacks 
and  their  members  sent  home. 

Plans  for  selecting,  organizing  and  convening  the  interim  govern- 
ment itself  have  simply  been  shelved  until  calm  can  be  restored  to 
the  capital. 

Northerners,  meanwhile,  have  grown  more  resolved  than  ever  to 
proceed  on  an  independent  course.  Indeed,  they  may  have  been  in 
touch,  there  may  be  conversations  occurring  with  United  Nations 
officials,  but  they  have  warned  very  explicitly  that  they  will  resist 
any  U.N.  attempt  to  deploy  peacekeeping  troops  on  territory 
claimed  by  Somaliland,  as  mandated  by  the  Security  Council. 

Now,  these  are  not  encouraging  signs  of  UNOSOM  II  success.  If 
Somalia  is  not  to  become  the  quagmire  that  many  predicted  it 
would  be  last  December,  the  "peace  enforcement"  experiment  must 
be  speedily  reshaped  to  fit  the  realities  of  the  country,  its  people 
and  their  problems. 

Here  are  some  steps  that  should  be  taken  immediately. 

First,  UNOSOM  should  announce  and  institute  a  unilateral  1- 
month  cease-fire,  effective  immediately,  and  it  should  appeal  by 
radio  to  all  Somali  faction  leaders  to  do  the  same.  It  should  also 
make  clear  it  welcomes  unconditional  dialogue  with  all  parties. 

Second,  UNOSOM  should  meanwhile  suspend  its  attempts  to  ar- 
rest and  prosecute  General  Aideed,  and  it  should  release  the 
scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  Habr  Gedir  clan  members  that  have 
been  detained  as  his  followers. 

Third,  it  should  abandon,  at  least  for  now,  its  selective  attempts 
to  enforce  the  Addis  Ababa  disarmament  agreement.  Instead,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  should  encourage  faction  leaders  themselves  to  work 
out  modalities  and  a  timetable  for  disarmament  and  agree  on  a 
verification  role  for  UNOSOM. 

Fourth,  UNOSOM  should  call  faction  leaders'  attention  to  the  re- 
newed humanitarian  problem  that  the  conflict  in  Mogadishu  was 
causing  and  appeal  for  their  cooperation  in  moving  relief  supplies 
to  those  who  need  them.  It  should  declare  its  intention  to  escort  re- 
lief convoys,  warning  that  it  will  return  fire  if  impeded  or  if  fired 
upon,  thus  applying  the  traditional  peacekeeping  rules  of  engage- 
ment. 

Fifth,  UNOSOM  should  invite  a  genuinely  neutral  intermediary 
to  visit  Somalia  immediately,  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the 
June  5  incident  and  subsequent  hostilities,  interview  all  parties 
concerned  and  report  findings  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  as 
well  as  the  Security  Council. 

And,  finally,  UNOSOM  should  schedule  a  new  round  of  political 
talks  among  faction  leaders,  elders,  politicians,  and  intellectuals  at 
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a  neutral  location,  excluding  no  faction  or  individual,  with  a  view 
to  putting  the  political  process  securely  back  on  track. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Operation  Restore  Hope  was  a  singular  event  in 
American  military  history,  a  rare  example  of  the  humane  use  of 
military  force  to  aid  a  nation  in  distress.  Every  one  of  us  can  be 
proud  of  its  accomplishments. 

But  what  some  have  called  "Operation  Inflict  Punishment"  is  a 
wholly  different  operation — an  arrogant  and  misguided  attempt  to 
impose  order  on  a  helpless  people,  a  throwback  to  gunboat  impe- 
rialism. It  has  already  dissipated  much  of  the  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion that  U.S.  soldiers,  airmen  and  Marines  earned  for  America 
during  long  hot  months  in  the  Somali  desert.  It  now  risks  miring 
us  hopelessly  in  the  African  quagmire  that  the  earlier  operation 
successfully  avoided. 

"Peace  enforcement"  is  an  oxymoron,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a  bad 
idea  at  that.  Genuine  peace  cannot  be  imposed  on  a  proud  people 
by  force;  it  must  be  won  by  trust  among  the  parties  themselves,  in 
their  own  fashion  and  with  the  confident  support  of  friends. 

We  should  not  abandon  our  search  for  more  effective  means  of 
providing  such  support  to  nations  in  distress,  but  we  should  quick- 
ly recognize  we  are  on  the  wrong  track  in  Somalia  and  change 
course  decisively. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Crigler.  That  was  my  wife. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

When  were  you  last  in  Somalia,  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Mr.  Crigler.  In  December  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
your  successor,  Ambassador  Gosende? 

Mr.  Crigler.  He  was  not  exactly  my  successor.  Ambassador 
Bishop  was  my  immediate  successor.  He  was  there  for  about  3 
months. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Gosende,  you  have  not  consulted  with  the  present 
Foreign  Service  Officer  that  is  on  the  ground  there. 

Mr.  Crigler.  Correct.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  Ad- 
miral Howe? 

Mr.  Crigler.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Or  General  Montgomery? 

Mr.  Crigler.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Or  General  Bir? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Neither  with  him. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  When  you  use  the  term,  "UNOSOM,"  here 
particularly  with  the  events  that  have  occurred  let  us  say  within 
the  last  60  days,  is  it  interchangeable  with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  it  is,  because 
the  U.S.  military  personnel  are  basically  leading  the  charge,  if  I 
can  use  that  term.  They  have  assumed  a  great  deal  of  responsibil- 
ity on  the  United  Nations'  behalf  and  with  the  United  Nations'  en- 
tire agreement  for  the  punitive  actions  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  weeks  in  Somalia.  This,  I  believe,  by  the  way,  was  under- 
stood in  the  original  transition  arrangements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations,  that  if  it  became  a  difficult  matter 
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for  the  other — the  combat  troops  wearing  blue  helmets  to  continue 
their  duties  there,  the  rapid  reaction  force  or  the  quick  reaction 
force  would  be  available  to  pitch  in  and  help. 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  you  have  a  litany  of  abuses  by  UNOSOM  that 
you  go  through,  but  I  think  you  attribute  them  principally  to  the 
United  States  since  Americans  were  in  charge.  Now  are  you  talking 
about  military  mistakes?  Political  mistakes?  Or  both? 

Mr.  Crigler.  No.  I  think  the  essential  mistake  has  been  a  politi- 
cal mistake  in  choosing  to  apply  military  methods  in  the  country. 
I  would  not  by  any  means  fault,  without  knowing  much  more  about 
the  circumstances,  I  would  not  by  any  means  fault  the  military 
commanders,  either  American  or  other  on  the  scene,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  are  carrying  out  the  instructions  they  understand  to  be 
theirs  from  the  Security  Council  and  the  Secretary  General  as  well 
as  what  they  believe  to  be  agreement  on  the  part  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  the  political  mistakes  then  are  being  made 
by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  would  not  limit  it  to  my  former  colleagues.  I 
believe 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  will  still  pay  your  retirement. 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  hope.  After  today,  I  am  not  sure.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crigler.  No.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  political  ele- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Government  is  responsible,  if  you  like,  for  the  po- 
litical mistakes.  That  is  not  isolated  to  the  Department  of  State, 
though,  sir.  If  I  understand  correctly  the  structure  which  is  being 
applied  in  the  present  case,  Defense  Department  is  very  much  in- 
terested, including  civilian  officials  of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
National  Security  Council  as  well.  This  is  a  collective — forgive  my 
saying  so — a  collective  mistake,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK  You  were  there  when  all  of  these  started, 
after  Barre  was  deposed? 

Mr.  CRIGLER.  At  the  very  end  of  1990,  the  beginning  of  1991,  ac- 
tually. 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  you  were  not  there  then. 

Mr.  CRIGLER.  No.  I  had  left  in  April  of  1990. 

Mr.  Johnston.  During  the  civil  war  when  the  clans  started  fight- 
ing each  other? 

Mr.  Crigler.  No.  Let  me  be  clear.  The  clans  were  fighting  well 
before  I  arrived,  even.  Fighting  in  the  sense  that  those  who  felt 
most  oppressed  and  most  disfavored  by  the  dictator  and  his  rule 
were  fighting  to  overthrow  him.  And  to  a  certain  extent,  given  the 
nature  of  Somalia,  this  became  planned  warfare. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  I  mean  after  Barre,  though,  it  continued,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  CRIGLER.  It  certainly  did.  It  continued,  by  the  way,  involving 
the  same  clans,  the  same  factors  were  at  play  because  his  own — 
the  former  President's  own  clan  continued  to  fight  a  sort  of  rear 
guard  action  for  many  months  after  he,  himself,  actually  was  forced 
to  flee  Mogadishu. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  attribute  any  of  the  starvation  that  subse- 
quently occurred  here  to  General  Aideed? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Well,  I  certainly  do.  It  is  hard  to  attribute  such  a 
thing  to  one  person  individually,  but  by  all  means,  it  was  the  fight- 
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ing,  the  conflict  among  clan  factions  that  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  starvation  because  it  deprived  people  of  the  means  of  grow- 
ing food.  The  core  of  the  starvation  problem  in  the  country  was 
that  war  flowing  back  and  forth,  fighters  moving  back  and  forth, 
pillaged,  robbed,  destroyed  the  means  that  people  had  of  providing 
food  for  themselves  and  providing  food  for  others. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Did  General  Aideed  sign  the  agreement  at  Addis 
Ababa? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Johnston.  He  was  part  of  that.  You  do  not  feel  that  he 
breached  that  agreement  subsequently? 

Mr.  Crigler.  The  agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  the  one  that  he 
is  accused  of  breaching  has  to  do  with  the  modalities  for  disarming. 
I  am  loathe  to  say  which  one  is  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  both 
sides  claimed  that  they  wished  to  disarm  and  are  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  signed  in  Addis  Ababa,  but  are  impeded 
from  doing  so  by  the  other  side. 

Now  we  have  heard,  of  course,  that  UNOSOM  believes  that 
Aideed  is  impeding;  but  Aideed's  people  also  charge  that  UNOSOM 
does  not  really  wish  to  proceed  in  that  fashion  with  disarmament 
and  is  preventing  the  faction  leaders  from  carrying  out  the  agreed 
steps  at  Addis.  I  repeat:  I  hesitate  to  choose,  I  would  not  choose 
sides  in  this  particular  issue.  It  is  one  that  requires 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  you  have  attributed  nothing  at  fault  with 
Aideed  in  here. 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  think  that  making  judgments  about  these  individ- 
uals is  a  very  risky  thing. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  you  have  accused  directly  and  indirectly  the 
United  States  of  making  every  mistake  there,  but  you  attribute  no 
mistake  to  General  Aideed. 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  am  not  judging  that  situation.  I  am  not  judging 
the  difference  between  the  UNOSOM  people  and  the  factions  in  So- 
malia. I  am  judging  my  own  side.  My  own  side  is  the  United  States 
and  its  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  And  I  believe  we,  our 
side,  are  making  mistakes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  you  feel  the  assassination  of  over  20  Paki- 
stanis can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  say 
that  the  assassination  of  some  70  Somalis  as  the  result  of  a  Cobra 

f unship  attack  and  subsequent  follow-up  on  a  house  where  these 
omalis  were  meeting  would  have  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  come  back.  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  certainly  welcome  the  new  aspects  that  you  throw  on  the  So- 
malia issue,  Ambassador  Crigler.  I  have,  as  you  heard,  some  seri- 
ous doubts  about  our  continued  stay  in  Somalia.  Having  reviewed 
your  thinking  about  the  policy  that  we  have  adopted— a  policy 
which  apparently  is  off  track — what  would  you  say  about  our  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Crigler.  It  is  not  so  much  necessary  to  withdraw  forces  as 
it  is  to  change  the  strategies  by  which  those  forces  are  used.  The 
situation  calls  for  peacemaking.  It  does  not  call  for  warmaking.  It 
makes  sense  to  keep  forces  on  hand  in  order  to  respond  to  threats 
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to  peace.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  continue  to  use  those  forces  in 
a  provoking  fashion  in  a  way  that  perpetuates  war. 

I  see  no  reason  not  to  have  a  quick  reaction  force  nearby.  We 
have  seen  crises  and  catastrophes  develop  very  quickly  in  which 
those  forces  are  wonderful  to  have  around.  In  fact,  in  December  of 
1990  when  my  successor  had  to  evacuate  the  embassy  in 
Mogadishu,  it  was  wonderful  that  we  had  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  were  close  at  hand  that  could  quickly  come  and  help  out. 
But  that  is  not  the  same  as  pursuing  a  war  policy  against  a  par- 
ticular faction  in  country. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  Would  you  have  any  hesitancy  in  characterizing  our 
involvement  as  war-like  and  our  military  action  as  being  involved 
in  hostility? 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  would  characterize  our  strategy  as  being  war-like 
at  this  point.  I  think  our  involvement  is  essential.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  Americans  to  remain  engaged  with  people  who  are 
going  through  such  tribulations  as  the  Somalis  are.  But  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  be  absent  from  the  country  for  more  than  2  years, 
the  way  we  were.  I  think  we  have  to  stay,  but  we  do  not  have  to 
use  the  weapons  of  force  in  order  to  bring  about  changes  or  solu- 
tions that  simply  are  the  ones  we  believe  are  the  right  ones. 

Mr.  Gilman.  If  the  policy  now  being  pursued  by  the  UNOSOM 
II  people  continue,  do  you  think  the  hostilities  and  casualties 
among  the  peacekeepers  could  continue  up  the  road? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Would  the  arrest  of  General  Aideed  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  situation  confronting  our  forces? 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  think  not  in  the  sense  that  you  are  suggesting. 
I  think  it  would  complicate  their  mission. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Who  is  making  the  policy  then  on  strategy  in  Soma- 
lia? Is  it  the  U.N.  people?  Is  it  our  people?  Where  does  the  policy 
responsibilities  lie? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Well,  it  is  very  much  a  process  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government,  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General, 
the  other  members  of  the  Security  Council.  I  am  not  privy  to  the 
internal  workings  of  that  policymaking  process  so  I  am  not  able  to 
say  exactly  who  the  power  brokers  are  in  this  sense.  It  seems  to 
me  a  healthy  thing  that  we  are  attempting  to  work  with  other 
countries  in  the  United  Nations  to  find  solutions  to  problems  of 
this  sort.  I  simply  believe  that  we  have  found  the  wrong  solution 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  if  the  policy  remains  the  same  and  the  strategy 
remains  the  same,  are  you  still  convinced  that  we  ought  to  stay 
there? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Stay  in  the  sense  of  keeping  our  forces  there? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Yes.  Assuming  the  same  strategy  and  the  same 
policies  continue. 

Mr.  Crigler.  Well,  that  is  difficult.  I  believe  that  we  must  work 
very  hard  to  see  that  those  policies  are  changed.  I  do  not  believe 
in  opting  out  alone. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  it  seems  that  some  of  the  others  are  opting 
out,  the  Italian  forces.  Germany  now  has  some  second  doubts. 

Mr.  Crigler.  Well,  it  is  interesting,  of  course,  that  the  Italians 
have  decided  by  no  means  to  opt  out,  but  perhaps  to  move  to  a  dif- 
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ferent  location  and  accept  a  different  assignment.  The  Germans 
have  not  opted  out.  They  do  have  a  terrific  debate  going  on  among 
themselves  now  as  to  whether  this  is  a  proper  mission.  But  let  it 
be  clearly  understood,  we  got  ourselves  into  this. 

Mr.  Gilman.  For  humanitarian  purposes? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Yes,  but  beyond  that,  sir.  We  very  much  realized 
that  we  were  going  to  try  out  peace  enforcement,  that  is,  the  use 
of  military  force  in  order  to  bring  about  the  political  outcome  that 
we  sought. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  that  is  not  the  objective  that  President  Bush 
set  forth. 

Mr.  Crigler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gilman.  He  said  they  are  there  for  the  humanitarian  objec- 
tive of  trying  to  avoid  further  starvation  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  that  were  inflicted  with  starvation  and  that  he 
talked  about  getting  us  out  by  inauguration  time. 

Mr.  Crigler.  This  is  why  I  emphasized  that  we  are  in  fact  in  a 
new  and  different  operation.  This  is  not  Operation  Restore  Hope 
anymore.  It  is  a  different  exercise  with  different  goals. 

Mr.  Gilman.  It  has  now  a  military  complexion. 

Mr.  Crigler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gilman.  That  is  why  I  have  been  urging  that  we  withdraw 
our  forces  or  adopt  the  War  Powers  Resolution  and  decide  once  and 
for  all  are  we  going  to  commit  ourselves  to  hostility  or  are  we  going 
to  conduct  just  a  peaceful  humanitarian  effort. 

Mr.  Crigler.  Let  me  add,  however,  that  Operation  Restore  Hope 
was  very  definitely  military  in  character,  but  it  was  military  with 
a  humane  objective  and  humane  strategy,  if  you  like.  Military 
forces  were  fundamentally  a  part  of  Operation  Restore  Hope. 

Mr.  Gilman.  It  was  the  military  that  tried  to  make  the  food  sup- 
ply open  up  once  again  and  to  have  a  good  line  of  assistance  into 
a  troubled  area,  but  not  to  get  involved  in  hostile  action  against 
Aideed  or  some  of  the  other  people  there. 

Mr.  Crigler.  That  is  right.  I  like  to  compare  the  military  action 
there  to  the  way  the  National  Guard  is  often  used  in  this  country 
to  cope  with  situations  of  potential  violence. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  believe  that  is  what  most  of  us  thought.  I  want 
to  thank  you,  Ambassador,  for  your  very  extensive  analysis  of  the 
problems  affecting  us  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  Crigler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  you  were  Ambassador  from  1987  to  1990.  Cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Crigler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  as  you  have  indicated  in  your  paper,  the  Presi- 
dent Mohamed  Siad  Barre,  iron-willed  dictator,  ruled  the  country 
Stalinist  fashion  since  1969.  During  the  time  you  were  Ambas- 
sador, I  guess  the  United  States  built  the  largest  U.S.  Embassy 
anywhere  it  had  in  Africa,  either  a  little  bit  before  your  time  or 
while  you  were  there.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  inaugurated  it.  Completed  and  inaugurated  it, 
Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  right.  And  you  are  proud  of  it,  I  take  it. 
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Mr.  Crigler.  I  was  and  am. 

Mr.  Payne.  Therefore,  I  could  then  conclude  that  you  supported 
the  country's  leadership  if  you  were  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  built  its  largest  embassy  in  that  country  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Crigler.  If  you  mean  the  leadership  of  my  country,  you  are 
certainly  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  I  am  talking  about  the  leadership 

Mr.  Crigler.  If  you  mean  trie  leadership  of  that  country,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  talking  about  Barre,  the  dictator  of  Somalia. 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Crigler.  If  Aideedwas  the  thorn  in  UNOSOM's  flesh,  I  was 
the  thorn  in  Siad  Barre's  flesh. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  right.  Well,  I  am  just  trying  to  get  it  clear  be- 
cause all  I  have  read  about  the  manner  in  which  the  dictator  ruled 
that  country  was  that  there  were  imprisonments  and  torture. 
There  were  discrimination  because  of  clans,  but  when  I  hear  you 
talk  about  that  phase,  you  speak  sort  of  proudly  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  zeal,  but  after  you  left,  everything  went  wrong.  I  mean 
nothing  has  been  right  since  you  have  been  gone.  I  am  just  trying 
to — the  70  deaths  that  you  talk  about  specifically  were  on  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  300,000  people  died  up  to 
that  point.  And  so  I  am  just  trying  to  get  a  clear  picture  of — and 
your  thorn  in  the  side,  you  spoke  out  publicly  then  I  suppose 
against  the  leadership  there,  the  Somalia  leadership?  The  Barre 
during  1987  and  1990? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Yes,  rather  frequently  in  fact,  Mr.  Payne.  If  I  may 
clarify  the  intent  of  my  statement,  however,  I  pointed  out  that  I 
was  sad  that  our  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  transition  to 
democracy  had  in  fact  failed.  This  was  the  number  1  objective  of 
my  tenure  in  Somalia,  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  transition.  We 
knew  that  Siad  Barre's  regime  was  doomed.  We  knew  that  the  end 
was  ahead.  What  we  wanted  to  accomplish  was  something  that  is 
very  difficult  to  achieve,  a  peaceful  transition  from  a  dictator  to 
something  much  more  democratic.  We  tried  to  achieve  that,  we 
failed,  and  I  am  not  proud  of  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  our  policy  was  flawed  in  the  first  place  for 
being  so  supportive  of  a  dictator  who  had  no  feeling  for  human 
rights  in  the  first  place.  I  think  that  a  large  part  of  the  problem 
of  Somalia  today  and  other  parts  on  the  Horn  of  Africa  is  simply 
because  the  United  States  had  a  failed  policy  and  used  as  pawns 
people  like  you  talk  about  and  embassies  like  we  built  in  a  place 
where  you  have  a  dictator  who  was  cruelly  ruling  people  with  the 
gun.  I  cannot  understand  how  we  could  have  a  policy  that  would 
support  a- person  that  had  all  kinds  of  violations  of  human  rights 
because  we  want  to  defeat  the  Communists,  I  guess.  So,  Com- 
munists are  more  vicious  as  an  ideology  than  a  person  who  mur- 
ders his  own  people. 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Payne.  I  fully  agree  with  you. 
Our  policy,  however,  changed  pretty  dramatically  just  as  the  Berlin 
Wall  fell.  We  found  we  were  no  longer  interested  or  worried  as  we 
had  been  about  the  Communists  and  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  about 
the  sympathy  of  peoples  there  toward  communism  or  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  our  focus  shifted  from  our  cold  war  strategy, 
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which  was  to  essentially  maintain  a  foothold  or  a  military  advan- 
tage in  that  region,  to  one  of  concern  over  human  rights.  And  at 
that  time,  we  began  to  beat  up  on  President  Siad  Barre,  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  he  finally  fell. 

Mr.  Payne.  Right.  So  once  we  had  achieved  a  goal  of  defeating 
communism,  the  pawns  who  were  used  by  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
administration  and  Angola,  whether  it  was  UNITA  against  the 
central  government,  whether  it  was  supporting  President  Doe,  who 
murdered  all  of  the  leadership  of  Liberia  in  1981,  and  the  United 
States,  Reagan/Bush  policy  gave  Doe  more  money  for  Liberia  dur- 
ing that  10  years  than  ever  in  the  history  of  any  decade,  and  the 
way  that  we  simply  supported  RENAMO,  a  bunch  of  bandits  in 
Mozambique,  much  of  the  problems  that  we  have  today  is  because 
the  United  States  of  America  decided  it  wanted  to  fight  the  Soviet 
Union  and  use  people  in  Third  World  countries,  in  Latin  America 
and  in  Africa,  too,  as  pawns,  actually.  And  now  we  have  a  situation 
that  is  going  to  be  tremendously  complicated  to  undo.  Those  weap- 
ons were  sent  first  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Somalia  does  not  make  any  weapons,  but  they  have  prob- 
ably got  more  weapons  per  person  than  anyplace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Crigler.  Well,  Mr.  Payne,  certainly  my  views  were  entirely 
the  same  as  yours  during  that  period.  Unfortunately,  on  the  scene 
you  are  faced  with  a  given  situation  and  you  try  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory outcome  to  that  situation.  During  the  period  1987,  1988  and 
1990,  the  situation  was  such  that  we  no  longer  attached  that  par- 
ticular value  to  Somalia  and  to  cooperation  with  Siad  Barre,  and 
instead  we  had  the  prospect  of  a  bloodbath  when  the  man  was  fi- 
nally overthrown.  Our  objective  was  to  try  to  modify  his  human 
rights  behavior,  get  political  prisoners  released  from  jail  as  we  in 
fact  did,  over  300  of  them,  get  him  to  moderate  his  policies  and 
allow  for  multiparty  politics,  revise  the  constitution,  promise  elec- 
tions and  liberalize  the  economy,  all  of  these  things  we  did,  while 
cutting  off  his  aid,  by  the  way,  but  that  still  was  not  enough  to 
avoid  the  cataclysm  that  came  afterward. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  my  time  has  expired,  but  I  wonder,  one,  what 
makes  you  optimistic  that  you  can  have  a  unilateral  1-month  cease- 
fire and,  secondly,  on  your  fourth  point,  that  these  faction  leaders 
will  all  of  a  sudden  be  concerned  about  humanitarian  problems 
when  there  was  enough  food  to  feed  all  of  Somalia,  but  Aideed  who 
controlled  the  port  of  Mogadishu  charged  to  have  ships  unloaded 
so  that  CARE  and  UNICEF  and  others  could  distribute  it,  extorted 
out  of  the  port  for  every  pallet  landed,  he  got  a  certain  amount, 
where  people  were  starving  to  death  when  his  gunmen  guarded 
warehouses  with  grain  up  to  the  ceiling  as  children  died.  What 
makes  you  think  now  that  all  of  a  sudden  he  is  a  humanitarian 
and,  therefore,  he  would  simply  allow  food  to  travel  along  willy 
nilly  throughout  Somalia,  because  all  of  a  sudden  he  has  got  reli- 
gion? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Because  we  have  18,000  troops  there  to  carry  out 
the  humanitarian  job  that  should  be  our  primary  purpose  of  being 
in  the  country.  Those  same  numbers  of  troop  and  military  strength 
were  what  made  him  a  humanitarian  man  back  in  December,  if 
you  like,  and  to  abandon  the  policies  or  the  outrageous  things  he 
and  others  were  doing  at  the  time.  Those  troops  can  still  be  used 
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for  those  humanitarian  purposes,  as  they  were  under  Operation 
Restore  Hope,  and  bring  about  the  desired  outcome. 

Mr.  Payne.  My  time  has  expired  and  I  would  just  like  to  reit- 
erate, I  feel  very,  very  disturbed  that  70  deaths  of  women,  men, 
and  children,  some  people  who  were  innocent,  were  killed  by  the 
gunships,  but  I  cannot  forget  when  I  was  in  Baidoa  and  other  parts 
of  Somalia  in  November  where  little  children  who  could  not  even 
hold  the  weight  of  their  frail  bodies  up  as  they  died  throughout  the 
streets,  and  I  am  shocked  and  I  am  amazed  at  some  of  even  my 
Somalia  friends  in  this  country  who  now  are  saying  how  terrible 
it  is  that  70  people  have  died  during  the  past  month  when  300,000 
had  died  at  the  hands  of  these  brutal  men  and  women;  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  that  outcry  then.  And  all  of  a  sudden  because  there  has 
been  unfortunately  some  innocent  people  killed  and  that  is  sad,  if 
they  could  just  have  a  drop-back  of  6  months  ago  where  their  own 
people  were  dying  on  streets  and  children  were  emaciated  and  de- 
hydrated and  dying  of  starvation,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  70  deaths 
almost  seem  to  have  outgrown  the  300,000  people  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  these  men  who  decided  that  in  order  to  run  the  country 
the  deaths  of  their  relatives  was  less  important. 

Mr.  Crigler.  Of  the  hundreds  of  Somalis  I  have  spoken  to,  I 
have  not  heard  from  a  single  one  who  is  not  appalled  by  the  dying, 
the  suffering,  that  occurred  previously,  but  it  was  in  a  context  of 
conflict,  of  war,  and  the  results  of  that  conflict.  Somalis  that  I  talk 
to  today  are  worried  that  that  is  where  it  is  headed  again  if  conflict 
is  continued  and  the  peaceful  approach  of  Operation  Restore  Hope 
is  not  restored. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  if  the  U.N.  withdraws,  it  is  going  to  be  that  also. 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  would  hope  the  U.N.  would  not  even  contemplate, 
withdrawing  its  humanitarian  mission. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  as  you  can  hear,  we  have  a  strong  move  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  colleagues  to  have  the  United  States  withdraw. 
Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  do  not  see  how  the  United  States  can  be- 
come absent  in  the  United  Nations.  If  the  United  States  with- 
draws, that  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  almost 
we  are  a  cog  in  the  wheel  and  it  is  almost  like  saying,  "Let  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  French  and  the  British  stay,  but  let's  get  the  United 
States  out.  U.N.  should  stay  there,  but  U.S.,"  I  am  confused — but 
that  is  another  matter. 

Just  quickly,  why  did  the  United  States  vacate  its  diplomatic 
presence  from  1990  to  1992?  I  do  think  there  was  one  of  the  mis- 
sions that  remained  through  the  whole  time  there  in  Egypt,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Crigler.  Well,  the  legal  reason,  of  course,  is  that  there  was 
no  government  to  accredit  an  ambassador  to.  There  are,  of  course, 
ways  to  deal  with  that  situation.  We  have  no  government  to  ac- 
credit Mr.  Gosende  to  right  now,  either.  I  do  not  have  an  answer 
for  you.  I  think  it  was  tragic.  I  think  it  was  most  unfortunate.  We 
were  preoccupied  with  security,  of  course,  and  we  were  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  suffering  that  was  occurring  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  seen  your  embassy  lately? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Well,  I  saw  it  in  December.  It  was  pretty  sad. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  say  that  the  discipline 
today  on  Aideed  is  18,000  troops  there.  Now  if  those  troops  are  shot 
at,  would  they  be  authorized  to  shoot  back? 

Mr.  Crigler.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  what  if  Aideed  has  women  and  children 
standing  in  front  of  him  using  them  as  shields,  then  what  is  your 
next  alternative? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  first  of  all,  that  I  am 
bothered  by  this  notion,  this  assertion,  if  you  will,  that  General 
Aideed  used  women  and  children  as  shields  in  order  to  protect  or 
shield  his  gunmen.  This  is  an  allegation  that  disturbs  me  a  lot  be- 
cause it  does  not  sound  like  Somalis  to  me.  I  was  not  present.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  does  not  sound  like  a  man  who  has  caused  the 
starvation  and  death  of  300,000  people? 

Mr.  CRIGLER.  It  does  not  sound  even  like  the  General  Aideed 
that  I  know  who  is,  if  anything,  more  macho  than 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  General  Aideed  you  know,  do  you  want  to  go 
into  that  a  little  more,  Ambassador? 

Mr.  Crigler.  In  what  sense,  sir? 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  the  sense  of  how  well  do  you  know  him?  How 
intimate  have  you  been  with  him  in  the  past?  What  is  your  rela- 
tionship with  him? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Oh,  I  have  not  been  intimate  at  all.  I  have  met  him 
twice  when  I  was  in  Mogadishu  in  December.  We  had  two  con- 
versations, once  with  Ted  Koppel  present  and  interviewing  him  and 
once  by  myself.  Aideed  was  the  Somalia  Ambassador 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  talked  to  Pakistani  troops  who  personally  wit- 
nessed women  and  children  standing  in  front  of  Aideed's  troop 
when  20  of  them  were  assassinated.  Now  the  last  time  you  were 
there  was  8  months  ago.  Now  you  list  on  page  2  here  about  six  or 
seven  events.  You  call  the  American  troops  airborne  bullies  who 
aim  to  force  peace  on  Somalia.  You  talk  about  the  radio  station.  Is 
it  possible  that  they  were  undermining  the  U.N.  operation  there 
and  that  was  one  reason  they  went  after  the  radio  station?  What 
is  your  authority  for  saying  that  there  is — you  say  on  page  3,  "Di- 
rect political  negotiations  among  contending  Somali  warlords  have 
ground  to  a  halt  since  UNOSOM  nullified  the  results  of  the  unau- 
thorized conference  of  faction  leaders  on  June  4  and  censured  its 
organizers."  What  is  your  authority  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  CRIGLER.  The  authority?  I  have  no  authority,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  information  with  respect  to  that  statement  is,  first  of  all,  a  cou- 
ple of  videotapes  that  I  have  in  my  possession  showing  the  events 
that  transpired  at  that  particular  conference  of  leaders. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Who  filmed  the  videotapes,  Ambassador? 

Mr.  Crigler.  Participants  there. 

Statements  by  participants  at  the  meeting  with  regard  to  what 
they  agreed  upon,  what  they  accomplished  there  and  statements 
afterwards  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  U.S.  officials  that  dis- 
avowed the  results  of  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  you  know,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  come 
here,  and  I  sincerely 
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Mr.  CRIGLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  pursue  the  question  of  my 
relations  with  Aideed  for  just  a  moment,  because  I  am 
concerned 

Mr.  Johnston.  Please  do,  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Crigler  [continuing].  I  am  concerned  by  your  suggestion 
that  in  some  fashion  I  am  speaking  for  Aideed.  I  do  not  like  the 
man  at  all.  What  I  know  of  him  is  by  no  means  pleasing,  it  is  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  me.  I  did  in  fact  meet  twice  with  him  at 
some  length  and  got  a  feel  for  his  attitudes,  his  thinking,  his  out- 
look, his  ambition,  his  ruthlessness.  All  of  this  fits  a  picture  of  a 
person  whom  I  would  not  like  to  see  governing  Somalia  or  any 
other  country  that  I  feel  strongly  about.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the 
representative,  a  valid  representative  of  an  important  group  of  So- 
mali people,  an  important  subclan  that  had  an  enormously  impor- 
tant role  in  bringing  down  Mohamed  Siad  Barre.  Aideed  was,  of  all 
people,  the  military  commander  that  most  contributed  to  over- 
throwing the  dictatorship,  and  his  followers  among  the  Habr  Gedir 
were  the  most  energetic  in  the  final  days  of  Siad  Barre's  govern- 
ment in  bringing  down  that  dictatorship. 

They  are,  by  the  way,  people  whom  I  counseled  while  I  was  there 
not  to  attempt  to  undertake  this  by  forcible  means,  but  to  join  with 
others  who  were  trying  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  transition.  They 
appealed  to  me  again  and  again  for  material  help  to  bring  about 
Siad's  overthrow,  and  I  refused:  So  my  regard  for  General  Aideed 
is  not  high.  And  my  views  of  the  strategies  that  they  pursued  then 
and  even  now  are  not  favorable. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  our  own  strategies  for  dealing  with 
this  particular  man  and  this  particular  group  of  people  and  the 
phenomenon  of  national  pride  that  he  represents  is  a  mistaken  one. 
The  situation  does  not  call  for  force  to  suppress  Aideed.  The  situa- 
tion calls  for  negotiation,  mediation  and  a  recognition  that  the  So- 
mali people  themselves  have  to  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Your  formula  calls  for  quiet  diplomacy,  pa- 
tient mediations,  steadiness  and  understanding.  And  I  think  that 
is  probably  the  qualities  that  we  tried  to  use  before  300,000  people 
starved  to  death.  You  know,  you  describe  the  man  as  ruthless,  yet 
again  your  description  does  not  sound  like  the  same  man  that 
would  put  women  and  children  in  front  of  him.  I  say — I  am  not  an 
authority  of  Somalia.  You  were  there  3  years,  I  was  there  1  day. 
I  was  in  the  Horn  1  week.  But  as  Congressman  Hastings  said  be- 
fore, we  visited  a  refugee  camp  where  there  were  45,000  Soma- 
lians.  These  refugees  said  they  could  not  return  to  Mogadishu  un- 
less and  until  this  man  has  been  removed,  that  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  starvation  there,  that  he  is  ruthless,  that  if  you 
allow  him  to  continue  the  other  clans  will  come  right  back  and  you 
will  be  exactly  back  where  you  were  before. 

Now  these  are  45,000  people,  you  know,  and  it  was  not  a  dog- 
and-pony  show.  We  met  in  Mogadishu  with  about  75  clans  people 
that  represented  9  clans  and  the  subclans.  These  were  merchants, 
these  were  lawyers,  these  were  what  were  left  of  the  professional 
community  in  downtown  Mogadishu.  To  the  person  there,  they 
said,  "This  man  is  a  terrorist.  And  you  are  allowing  one  man  to 
really  bring  the  entire  United  Nations'  operation  to  its  knees." 
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Ambassador  Gosende,  our  Ambassador  there  probably  disagrees 
with  you  100  percent  on  everything  you  have  said  today,  along 
with,  you  know,  Admiral  Howe,  the  U.N.  representative,  along  with 
the  previous  witnesses  that  have  appeared  before  here  today.  I 
think,  you  know,  we  do  not  live  in  a  Utopian  world  where  the 
words,  "quiet  diplomacy,  patient  mediation  and  understanding" 
work  at  times,  particularly  when  you  are  dealing  with  somebody  as 
ruthless  as  this  man.  And  I  just  feel  that  I  would  encourage  you 
seriously  because  of  the  influence  that  you  have  both  in  the  aca- 
demic and  the  media  community  to  go  back  to  Mogadishu  and  talk 
to  General  Montgomery,  talk  to  your  predecessors  there,  talk  to  the 
people  at  the  orphanage  that  we  visited,  talk  to  the  other  clans 
people,  talk  to  the  parents  of  the  six  United  Nations  people  that 
were  murdered  the  day  before  we  got  there.  And  they  lay  this  not 
at  the  feet  of  the  United  States,  which  I  think  you  have  done  this 
morning,  but  at  the  feet  of  General  Aideed. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.  I  thought  similarly  while  we  were  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Mogadishu,  we  talked  with  a  very  distinguished  gentleman 
who  was  actually  the  first  Somali  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  who  I  think  served  as  Somali  Ambassador  to  China,  a 
very  distinguished  gentleman,  an  elder.  And  he  said  that  in  order 
for  the  country  to  return  to  normalcy  that  Aideed  had  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

We  talked  to  a  man  right  next  to  him,  a  member  of  Aideed' s  clan, 
who  was  a  deputy  commander  of  Aideed's  forces,  who  left  the  forces 
in  the  last  4  or  5  months  because  of  the — and  this  is  a  member  of 
Aideed's  clan — who  said  that  the  country  cannot  proceed  under  this 
war  threat,  under  warlords  where  weapons  are  the  ones  that  con- 
trol. The  women  are  definitely  outspoken.  They  say  they  are  tired 
of  all  of  them.  They  said  that  they  need  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
bunch  and  let  new  people  come  in  so  that  their  children  can  be 
educated  and  that  they  can  go  back  to  normal  lives.  The  women  are 
extremely  outspoken.  I  have  never  seen  any  more  courageous 
women  anywhere  in  the  world  than  the  women  in  Somalia  who 
said  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  their  children  dying  and  of  them 
being  prisoners  in  their  own  country.  They  want  to  move  into  a  so- 
ciety like  they  once  had.  But  I  just,  you  know,  continue  to  see  how 
our  policy,  wnether  it  is  in  Haiti  where  our  Ambassador  started  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Cedras  after  he  overthrew  Aristide  by  gunpoint  and 
almost  had  him  assassinated  at  the  airport,  where  normal  teatime 
and  meetings  are  held  with  these  murderers  in  many  instances. 
And  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  the  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
whether  it  was  in  Zaire  where  we  allow  Mobutu  to  carry  on  and 
ravish  his  country  and  steal  the  money  and  people  are  starving  to 
death  that  our  policy  is  that  they  are  all  right  as  long  as  they  are 
on  our  side.  And  I  think  it  has  been  a  flawed  policy.  I  think  that 
many  of  the  problems  that  we  see  today  is  because  we  have  evi- 
dently trained  our  diplomats  to  look  the  other  way,  I  suppose  and 
just  deal  with  the  leader  regardless  of  how  bad  he  is.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one — the  first  time  I  heard  of  the  term  the  "Mad  Mullah" 
was  at  that  meeting  in  Mogadishu  where  one  of  the  participants 
said  that  Aideed  is  seemingly  taking  the  place  of  this  gentleman 
who  for  22  years  went  around  the  country,  because  they  questioned 
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really  whether  there  was  any  positive  things  that  were  being  done 
even  though  he  was  eluding  the  authorities,  but  that  he  was 
wreaking  havoc  also  on  his  own  people  as  he  went  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  country.  And  so  I  would  once  again  say  that, 
you  know,  a  number  of  your  points  that  you  raise  here  are — I  am 
sure  there  is  validity  to  some  of  the  points  that  you  have  brought 
out,  but  I  think,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  relatively  one-sided  and  it  al- 
most makes  Mr.  Aideed  the  victim  rather  than  perpetrator  and  cre- 
ator of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  know  you  would  like  a  15- 
minute  rebuttal,  but  our  lease  on  this  room  expires  now.  You  have 
been  very  kind  to  come  here,  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearing today. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:59  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Africa  Subcommittee  Statement  of 
Congressman  Benjamin  A.  Gilman  on 
Current  Events  in  Somalia 


Mr.  Chairman: 


I  join  you  in  welcoming  our  witnesses  this  morning  for  what  we  all  can  agree  is  a 
very  timely  hearing  on  the  current  situation  in  Somalia  A  great  deal  has  happened  in 
that  country  since  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last  reviewed  the  situation  there  and 
since  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  S  J. Res  -45  on  May  25 

S.J. Res.  45  would  have  authorized  the  President  to  continue  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Somalia  for  12  months  from  the  date  of  enactment.    Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
has  not  acted  on  S.J. Res.  45  since  the  resolution  was  approved  by  the  House,  and  current 
indications  are  that  the  Senate  will  not  act.  meaning  that  the  Administration's  policy  in 
Somalia  will  remain  a  unilateral  one.  not  legally  approved  b>  the  Congress. 

As  mv  colleagues  know.  I  did  not  support  S  J  Res  45  because  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  Administration  was  not  moving  quickly  enough  to  get  L'  S  forces  out  of  Somalia. 
This  view  is  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues     M>  amendment  to  S  J  Res.  45  to  reduce 
the  authorization  period  from  12  months  to  s:\  and  to  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  from  Somalia  at  the  end  oi  that  six  month  period  received  !~9  votes  on  the  House 
floor. 

Events  since  the  House  approved  S  J  Res  45  have  merelv  confirmed  my  view  that 
U.S.  policv  in  Somalia  is  penlouslv  off  course     What  began  as  a  humanitarian  operation 
to  alleviate  suffering  and  deliver  food  to  the  needv  has  been  transformed  into  a  costly. 
misguided  and  open-ended  effort  to  remake  Somali  society    Emblematic  of  this 
transformation  is  the  recent  use  of  I'  S  arnvd  forces  to  extend  Imted  Nations  control 
to  northern  Somalia.    Starvation  has  not  been  a  problem  in  northern  Somalia     U.S. 
forces  were  sent  there  not  tor  humanitarian  purposes,  but  rather  to  serve  the  United 
Nations'  political  agenda 

Serious  fighting  involving  US  forces  broke  out  in  Mogadishu  on  June  5.   Since 
then  clashes  have  been  reported  almost  daily  as  U.S.  forces  lead  the  search  for  weapons 
and  for  clan  leader  Mohammed  Aideed.    By  all  accounts.  Mogadishu  today  is  a  war  zone. 
And  over  4.000  U.S.  troops  remain  there,  exposed  daily  to  unacceptable  risks. 

Some  say  that  the  problem  in  Mogadishu  is  Aideed.  and  if  we  can  capture  him  the 
problem  will  be  solved.    I  hope  this  is  true     But  1  know  that  there  have  been  similar 
situations  in  the  past  where,  deceived  by  our  own  good  intentions,  we  blamed  all  our 
problems  on  a  single  villain.   Often  it  turned  out  that  our  problems  went  beyond  that 
one  individual.   We've  had  to  learn  over  and  over  again  that  our  good  intentions  are 
often  perceived  differently  by  other  peoples,  especially  when  those  good  intentions  are 
expressed  through  an  armed  occupation. 

What  worries  me  most  about  the  current  situation  in  Somalia  is  that  I  don't  see  the 
exit  strategy.   GAO  investigators  have  been  interviewing  working  level  officials  at  the 
U.N.  and  within  the  U.S.  Government.    They  report  that  the  widely  held  view  at  the 
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working  level  is  that  U.S.  forces  will  remain  in  Somalia  as  long  as  U.N.  peacekeepers  are 
there.  They  also  report  that  most  working  level  officials  expect  that  U.N.  peacekeepers 
will  remain  in  Somalia  for  five  to  seven  years. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people  will  support  a  policy  that  seems  to  be  turning 
American  troops  into  objects  of  anger  and  attack.   They  certainly  will  not  support 
keeping  American  troops  in  such  a  situation  for  five  to  seven  years  in  order  to  serve 
U.N.  political  objectives.    That's  not  why  they  were  sent  to  Somalia. 

The  current  U.N.  search  and  destroy  strategy  is  a  dead  end  that  threatens  to 
destroy  what  goodwill  the  United  States  once  enjoyed  in  Somalia.    It  is  time  for  some 
new  thinking  to  extricate  us  from  the  cycle  of  violence  there  and  bring  home  *he  U.S. 
military  forces. 

There  is  one  final  point  J  want  to  make  before  I  close.   That  is  that  it  appears  that 
an  additional  price  of  continued  U.S.  involvement  in  Somalia  will  be  the  evisceration  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.    I  wrote  the  Administration  after  combat  broke  out  in 
Mogadishu  on  June  5  to  ask  whether  U.S.  forces  were  now  in  "hostilities'*  within  the 
meaning  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  such  that  they  had  to  be  withdrawn  within  60 
days  unless  Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  their  continued  deployment.   The 
Administration  finally  wrote  back  last  week.    In  essence,  the  Administration  told  me  that 
the  fighting  in  Somalia  involves  only  "intermittent  military  engagements,"  each  lasting 
less  than  60  days,  and  therefore  does  not  involve  "sustained  hostilities"  that  might 
compel  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  after  60  days. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  Executive  branch  claiming  that  particular  military 
operations  are  outside  the  War  Powers  Resolution  because  they  consist  of  discrete 
combat  engagements  each  lasting  less  than  60  days.    President  Reagan  made  such  a  claim 
in  1983  with  regard  to  the  deployment  of  U.S.  Marines  to  Beirut. 

What  is  new  is  Congress's  apparent  willingness  to  accept  this  interpretation  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.    In  1983.  Congress  passed  a  law  that  specifically  rejected 
President  Reagan's  claim.    It  appears  that  this  time  Congress  is  going  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Executive  branch's  position. 

If  Congress  does  so,  in  my  opinion,  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  There  will  be  almost  no  military  operation  that  cannot  be  subdivided  into 
tiny  pieces,  each  one  of  which  can  be  deemed  to  last  less  than  60  days  and  therefore  to 
fall  outside  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Looking  the  other  way  while  the  Administration  eviscerates  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  may  avoid  a  public  disagreement  with  our  new  President,  but  the  precedent 
set  here  will  be  available  to  all  future  Presidents.   History  will  show  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  died  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  opening  observations,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  what 
our  witnesses  have  to  say. 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Dan  Burton 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Many  of  us  here  in  Congress  supported  President 
Bush's  Humanitarian  Intervention  in  Somalia  last  year.  I  was  one  of  them,  and  in 
fact,  I  called  for  an  active  U.S.  role  to  alleviate  the  suffering  in  Somalia  quite  early. 

Our  initial  objectives  were  achieved — Somalia  is  generally  free  of  starvation.  Our 
troops,  and  those  of  our  other  partners  in  the  U.N.  operation  did  a  marvelous  job. 
It  is  now  appropriate  to  ask  some  basic  questions  about  the  nature  of  our  current 
mission,  and  its  very  future. 

We  are  being  told  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  of  the  Unosom  Operation  is 
General  Aideed.  Yet  we  see  Mogadishu  becoming  a  daily  battleground  for  what  Ad- 
miral Howe  admits  is  "Urban  Guerrilla  Warfare '.  What  is  the  real  situation  in  So- 
malia? 

Our  stated  goal  when  we  first  sent  troops  to  Somalia  was  the  ending  of  the  hor- 
rible starvation  which  we  saw  depicted  so  graphically  on  television.  We  were  re- 
sponding, as  America  always  has  in  time  of  need,  to  the  moral  imperative  exempli- 
fied in  the  biblical  command  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Stand  Idly  By  Over  The  Blood  Of  Thy 
Brother".  Yet  now,  we  are  clearly  engaged  in  a  shooting  war,  the  wisdom  of  which 
is  being  questioned  by  some  of  our  allies.  What  is  our  current  mission  in  Somalia, 
and  how  do  we  plan  to  achieve  it? 

Finally,  we  are  being  told  constantly  that  Somalia  is  a  test  case  for  collective  secu- 
rity in  the  Post-Cold  War  new  world  order.  Just  what  is  the  U.S.  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  such  an  arrangement?  How  long  are  we  expected  to  remain  in  Somalia 
and  in  other  Somalias  in  order  to  fulfill  our  supposed  responsibility?  In  an  era  of 
fiscal  hard  times  for  many  Americans,  how  are  we  going  to  find  the  resources  to 
pav  for  such  commitments? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  problem  accepting  the  necessity  of  dealing  properly  with 
a  murderous  little  punk  like  Muhammad  Aideed.  But  the  administration  owes  the 
American  people  an  explanation  of  what  our  long-term  plans  and  interests  are  in 
Somalia. 

When  I-Vesident  Bush  first  ordered  U.S.  troops  into  Somalia,  our  esteemed  Am- 
bassador to  Kenya  Smith  Hempstone,  warned  that  Somalia  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
"Tar  Baby".  It  may  be  too  early  to  say  if  that  prediction  came  true,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  too  early  to  take  stock  and  make  sure  that  if  does  not  come  true. 

Thank  you  verv  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

GEORGE  E.  MOOSE 

BEFORE 

THE  HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

ON  JULY  29,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

YOU  AND  YOUR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ARE  WELL  INFORMED 
ABOUT  SOMALIA,  NOT  LEAST  BECAUSE  OF  THE  RECENT  VISIT  TO  THE 
REGION  BY  YOU,  CONGRESSMAN  PAYNE,  AND  CONGRESSMAN  HASTINGS.   MY 
REMARKS  THEREFORE  WILL  FOCUS  ON  THE  GOALS  OF  U.S.  POLICY,  WHAT 
WE  BELIEVE  IS  NECESSARY  TO  REACH  THEM,  AS  WELL  AS  UPDATING  YOU 
ON  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS.   AS  LT .  GENERAL  SHEEHAN  IS  HERE 
FROM  THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT,  I  DO  NOT  INTEND  TO  ADDRESS 
MILITARY  ISSUES  IN  DETAIL. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  REMIND  OURSELVES  HOW  THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN 
SOMALIA  DEVELOPED.   THE  U.S.  TROOPS  WHO  LAUNCHED  OPERATION 
RESTORE  HOPE  IN  DECEMBER  1992  HAD  AN  OVERRIDING  MISSION  —  TO 
HELP  CREATE  AN  ENVIRONMENT  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  HALF  OF  SOMALIA  IN 
WHICH  HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  OPERATIONS  COULD  GO  FORWARD  SAFELY. 
THIS  WOULD  HELP  STOP  THE  CALAMITY  WHICH  ALREADY  HAD  CLAIMED 
OVER  300,000  LIVES  AND  PLACED  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  AT  RISK  OF 
SHARING  THIS  FATE. 

THE  U.S. -LED  UNITAF  (UNIFIED  TASK  FORCE)  OPERATION  THAT 
ENDED  IN  MAY  1993  LEFT   AN  IMPRESSIVE  LEGACY.   AMONG  OTHER 
THINGS,  IT  SECURED  FOOD  DELIVERIES  AND  CONTRIBUTED  TO  A  DEEP 
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DROP  IN  THE  DEATH  RATE.   DURING  THIS  PERIOD,  INTERNATIONAL  AID 
ORGANIZATIONS  DEVELOPED  AN  EFFICIENT  STRUCTURE  FOR  DELIVERING 
AID  THAT  CONTINUES  TODAY.    ON  THE  POLITICAL  FRONT,  UNITAF  AND 
THE  UN  ENCOURAGED  A  BROAD  SPECTRUM  OF  SOMALI  LEADERS  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EFFORT  TO  FORGE  NATIONAL  RECONCILIATION. 
THIS  CULMINATED  IN  MARCH  WITH  THE  ADDIS  ABABA  ACCORDS  WHICH 
REQUIRED  SIGNATORIES  TO  STOP  FIGHTING  AND  DISARM  COMPLETELY. 
GENERAL  AIDEED  WAS  AMONG  THE  FIFTEEN  LEADERS  WHO  SIGNED  THIS 
DOCUMENT . 

SHORTLY  AFTERWARD,  THE  UN  SECURITY  COUNCIL  PASSED  UN 
SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION  814.   IT  OUTLINES  THE  TASKS  TO  BE 
ACCOMPLISHED  BY  UNOSOM  (UNITED  NATIONS  OPERATIONS  IN  SOMALIA). 
WHILE  THE  PROVISION  OF  HUMANITARIAN  AID  IS  A  KEY  FEATURE,  IT 
ALSO  REQUIRES  THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL  TO  ASSIST  WITH  ECONOMIC 
REHABILITATION,  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  POLICE  FORCE,  REFUGEE 
REPATRIATION,  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION,  AND 
POLITICAL  RECONCILIATION.   THE  LATTER  TASK  MUST  TAKE  PLACE  WITH 
BROAD  BASED  PARTICIPATION. 

BASED  ON  CHAPTER  VII  OF  THE  UN  CHARTER,  THE  SECTION  DEALING 
WITH  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PEACEKEEPING  MISSIONS,  THE  DOCUMENT 
DEMANDS  THAT  ALL  PARTIES  ENSURE  THE  SAFETY  OF  UN  PERSONNEL  AND 
RELIEF  WORKERS  AND  INDICATES  THAT  THOSE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
VIOLATIONS  OF  HUMANITARIAN  LAW  WILL  BE  HELD  INDIVIDUALLY 
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ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  THEIR  CRIMES.   FINALLY,  RESOLUTION  814  REQUESTS 
THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL  TO  "ASSUME  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  CONSOLIDATION,  EXPANSION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  A  SECURE 
ENVIRONMENT  THROUGHOUT  SOMALIA."   A  UN  FORCE  OF  2  8,000  TROOPS 
IS  AUTHORIZED.   THE  U.S.  IS  PROVIDING  4,000  (3,000  LOGISTICS 
TROOPS  IN  UNOSOM  AND  ABOUT  1,000  IN  THE  QUICK  REACTION  FORCE) 
OF  THE  21,000  TROOPS  FROM  27  COUNTRIES  NOW  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

UNOSOM 'S  EFFORTS  TO  IMPLEMENT  THIS  AMBITIOUS  RESOLUTION  SET 
THE  STAGE  FOR  THE  SHOWDOWN  WITH  GENERAL  AIDEED.   HE  HAD  SIGNED 
THE  ADDIS  ABABA  AGREEMENT  RELUCTANTLY  AND  ONLY  UNDER  GREAT 
PRESSURE.   AFTERWARD,  HE  LEFT  NO  DOUBT  THAT  HE  WOULD  NOT  COMMIT 
HIMSELF  TO  SUPPORTING  A  PROCESS  THAT  WOULD  DIMINISH  HIS  POWER 
AND  THAT  HE  COULD  NOT  MANIPULATE.   THUS,  WHILE  UNOSOM  BEGAN  ITS 
EFFORT  TO  PROMOTE  RECONCILIATION,  IT  MET  WITH  INCREASING 
RESISTANCE  IN  MOGADISHU  FROM  GENERAL  AIDEED.   AMONG  OTHER 
THINGS,  HE  USED  HIS  RADIO  STATION  TO  INCITE  VIOLENCE  AGAINST 
THE  UN.   THIS  IS  THE  ESSENTIAL  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  EVENTS  OF  JUNE 
5. 

ON  THAT  DAY,  UNOSOM  FORCES,  ACTING  WITHIN  THEIR  MANDATE, 
LAUNCHED  A  SEARCH  FOR  ARMS  AT  SEVERAL  LOCATIONS  IN  MOGADISHU. 
Fm.T.nWTNG  PAST  PRACTICE,  GENERAL  AIDEED  AND  OTHER  FACTIONAL 
LEADERS  RECEIVED  ADVANCE  NOTICE  FROM  UNOSOM  OF  THIS  PLAN  TO 
SEARCH  AREAS  WHERE  THE  LEADERS  HAD  AGREED  PREVIOUSLY  TO  CANTON 
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WEAPONS.   SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  SEARCHES  CONCLUDED,  THE  PAKISTANI 
BRIGADE  CAME  UNDER  FIRE  IN  SOUTH  MOGADISHU.   THE  FACT  THAT 
ATTACKS  WERE  UNPROVOKED  AND  LAUNCHED  SIMULTANEOUSLY  AT  SEVERAL 
DIFFERENT  LOCATIONS  WAS  CLEAR  EVIDENCE  OF  PREPLANNING  AND 
PREMEDITATION.    24  PAKISTANI  SOLDIERS  WERE  KILLED;  THREE 
AMERICANS  WERE  WOUNDED. 

ON  JUNE  6,  THE  UN  SECURITY  COUNCIL  UNANIMOUSLY  DETERMINED 
THAT  A  VIOLATION  OF  THE  ADDIS  AGREEMENT  AND  OF  RESOLUTION  814 
HAD  OCCURRED  AND  ADOPTED  UN  RESOLUTION  837,  WHICH  REAFFIRMED 
THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL'S  EXTANT  AUTHORITY  TO  TAKE  "ALL  NECESSARY 
MEASURES"  AGAINST  THOSE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ATTACKS  AGAINST  UNOSOM, 
INCLUDING  THEIR  ARREST,  DETENTION,  TRIAL,  AND  PUNISHMENT. 
PRESIDENT  CLINTON  UNDERSCORED  U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  UN  ON 
JUNE  12,  NOTING  THAT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
"REFUSE  TO  TOLERATE"  THE  "RUTHLESS  DISREGARD  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY."   ON  THAT  DATE  UNOSOM  DESTROYED 
SEVERAL  STRONG  POINTS  OF  THE  AIDEED  FORCES  AND  ISSUED  ORDERS 
FOR  THE  ARREST  OF  GENERAL  AIDEED  AND  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  TOP 
LIEUTENANTS. 

AIDEED  AND  HIS  ARMED  SUPPORTERS  HAVE  RESPONDED  IN  A  BRUTAL 
P,CUT^M  m  UNOSOM 'S  EFFORTS  TO  DESTROY  THEIR  WAR  MAKING 
CAPABILITY.   NOT  ONLY  HAVE  UN  PEACEKEEPERS  BEEN  AMBUSHED,  BUT 
CIVILIAN  SOMALIS  HAVE  SUFFERED  AS  WELL,  AS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE 
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ABDUCTION  AND  MURDER  OF  SIX  SOMALI  EMPLOYEES  OF  UNOSOM  ON  JULY 
b.   MANi  FOREIGN  RELIEF  WORKERS  HAVE  LEFT  THE  COUNTRY  BECAUSE 
OF  THREATS  OF  ATTACK  BY  AIDEED'S  FORCES.   UNOSOM  HAS  NOT  BEEN 
PASSIVE  AS  A  RESULT  OF  AIDEED'S  VIOLENCE.   WHILE  HIS  ATTACKS 
HAVE  HINDERED  UNOSOM' S  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  CAPITAL,  THEY  HAVE  NOT 
BROUGHT  IT  TO  A  HALT,  AS  AIDEED  EVIDENTLY  INTENDS.   AS 
ADDITIONAL  TROOPS  AND  EQUIPMENT  ARRIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  UNOSOM 
HAS  STEPPED  UP  THE  SCALE,  FREQUENCY,  AND  AGGRESSIVENESS  OF 
THEIR  PATROLS  ON  THE  STREETS  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  HIGHLIGHT  TWO  KEY  POINTS.   NUMBER  ONE, 
NEITHER  UNOSOM  NOR  ANY  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTING  COUNTRIES  INCLUDING 
THE  U.S.  HAS  A  DISPUTE  WITH  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GENERAL  AIDEED'S  SUB 
CLAN,  THE  HABR  GEDR  (HABER  GEDER) .   THEY  WILL  BE  PART  OF  THE 
NEGOTIATIONS  WHICH  WILL  LEAD  TO  THE  POLITICAL  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
SOMALIA. 

NUMBER  TWO,  THE  UN  DOES  NOT  FAVOR  ANY  FACTIONAL  LEADER. 
THE  DISARMAMENT  OF  ALL  FACTIONAL  MILITIAS  WILL  BE  PURSUED. 
THIS  HAS  TO  HAPPEN  IF  SOMALIA  IS  TO  AVERT  A  REVERSION  TO  THE 
WIDESPREAD  LAWLESSNESS  OF  THE  RECENT  PAST  AND  IF  THE  COUNTRY  IS 
TO  RESTORE  A  CIVIL  SOCIETY  WHERE  ELDERS,  COMMUNITY  AND  WOMEN'S 
GROUPS,  AND  INTELLECTUALS  CAN  ASSUME  THEIR  RIGHTFUL  PLACE. 
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IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  THAT  THE  VIOLENCE  IN  MOGADISHU  DOES 
NOT  REFLECT  THE  REST  OF  SOMALIA.   FROM  CONTACTS  WITH  A  CROSS 
SECTION  OF  SOMALIS,  WE  BELIEVE  THE  VAST  MAJORITY  OF  THE  SOMALI 
PEOPLE  DEEPLY  REGRET  THE  KILLINGS  AND  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  UNOSOM. 
IN  THE  SOUTH  IN  KISMAYU,  WHERE  BELGIAN  TROOPS  ARE  MAINTAINING 
SECURITY  AND  WHERE  TRIBAL  ELDERS  ARE  CONDUCTING   PEACE  TALKS 
UNDER  UNOSOM  SPONSORSHIP,  THE  SITUATION  HAS  BRIGHTENED  NOTABLY 
SINCE  THE  VIOLENCE  OF  APRIL-MAY.   MEASURABLE  MOVEMENT  TOWARD 
RECONCILIATION  IS  ALSO  TAKING  PLACE  ELSEWHERE  OUTSIDE  THE 
CAPITAL.   13  DISTRICT  COUNCILS  HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  SO  FAR  BY 
UNOSOM  OFFICIALS.   ADDITIONAL  COUNCILS  WILL  BE  IN  OPERATION 
SHORTLY,  SOME  IN  A  NUMBER  OF  FORMERLY  TROUBLESOME  SPOTS  LIKE 
BAIDOA  AND  BELET  WEYNE .   THESE  BODIES  WILL  HAVE  THE  JOB  OF 
CONDUCTING  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  LOCAL  RECONCILIATION 
EFFORTS. 

DESPITE  SOME  POCKETS  OF  CONTINUED  SUFFERING,  THE  MASS 
STARVATION  OF  1992  HAS  ENDED.   RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 
ACTIVITIES  OUTSIDE  MOGADISHU  HAVE  CONTINUED  DESPITE  THE 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CAPITAL.   WE  NOTE,  HOWEVER,  THAT  THESE 
ACTIVITIES  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLICATED  BY  THE  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  THE 
PRESENCE  OF  EXPATRIATE  STAFF.   MOST  HAVE  TRANSFERRED  TO  NAIROBI 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  THREAT  OF  RETALIATION  AGAINST  THEM  BY  AIDEED'S 
FACTION.   THIS  UNDOUBTEDLY  LIMITS  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  RELIEF 
OPERATIONS. 
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UNOSOM'S  EFFORTS  TO  BRING  AIDEED  TO  JUSTICE  HAVE  SPARKED 
CONSIDERABLE  CONTROVERSY.   THE  DISAGREEMENT  AMONG  THE 
CONTRIBUTING  STATES  CANNOT  BE  DENIED  OR  IGNORED,  BUT  NEITHER 
SHOULD  IT  OBSCURE  THE  COMMON  GOALS  WE  SEEK  TO  REACH  OR  THE  VERY 
IMPORTANT  PROGRESS  ACHIEVED  TO  DATE.   DISAGREEMENT  DOES  EXIST 
ON  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  RESULTS  ON  WHICH  ALL 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  UNOSOM  AGREE.   UNOSOM  AND  THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL 
ARE  WORKING  WITH  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER 
TROOP  CONTRIBUTING  NATIONS  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES  TO  REFINE  ITS  INTERNAL  COORDINATING  ARRANGEMENTS  AND 
TO  COMMUNICATE  ITS  MESSAGE  MORE  EFFECTIVELY. 

AN  INTERAGENCY  TEAM  IS  ENROUTE  HOME  FROM  AN  ASSESSMENT 
MISSION  TO  SOMALIA.   OUR  PRELIMINARY  FEEDBACK  IS  THAT 
CONSIDERABLE,  ALBEIT  FRAGILE  AND  UNEVEN,  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE 
IN  THE  COUNTRYSIDE,  BOTH  ON  THE  SECURITY  FRONT  AND  IN  LAYING 
THE  BASIS  FOR  RESTORATION  OF  CIVIL  SOCIETY  AND  LOCAL 
AUTHORITY.   WE  EXPECT  THE  TEAM  TO  PROVIDE  IDEAS  WHICH  CAN  BE 
SHARED  WITH  THE  UN  ON  HOW  UNOSOM  CAN  IMPROVE  PERFORMANCE  AND 
REACH  SHARED  OBJECTIVES. 

THE  PICTURE  OUTLINED  HERE  CONTAINS  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE 
ELEMENTS.   HOWEVER,  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA  HAS 
IMPROVED  SUBSTANTIALLY  SINCE  THE  START  OF  THIS  YEAR. 
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THERE  IS  NOTHING  WRONG  WITH  THE  UN'S  BASIC  APPROACH.   ITS 
GOALS  ARE  A  REINFORCING  PACKAGE:  SECURITY,  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION,  AND  POLITICAL  RECONCILIATION.   THESE  EFFORTS 
MUST  CONTINUE  SIMULTANEOUSLY.   WITHOUT  A  VIGOROUS  SECURITY  AND 
DIPLOMATIC  APPROACH,  DISARMAMENT,  POLITICAL  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
REHABILITATION  WILL  NOT  OCCUR,  AND  THE  RISK  OF  REVERSION  TO 
ANARCHY  AND  MASS  HUMAN  SUFFERING  WILL  REMAIN  REAL.   URGENT 
INITIATIVES  TO  REESTABLISH  A  SOMALI  POLICE  FORCE  ARE 
ESSENTIAL.   IF  THE  UN  FAILS  TO  MOVE  ON  ALL  FRONTS,  IT  WILL 
REMAIN  MIRED  INDEFINITELY  IN  SOMALIA,  TRYING  TO  PROVIDE  RELIEF 
AT  THE  MERCY  OF  WARLORDS. 

THE  U.S.  REMAINS  COMMITTED  TO  SUPPORTING  UNOSOM.   OUR 
STRONG  SUPPORT  IS  CRUCIAL  TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PAST  GAINS  AND 
ITS  FUTURE  SUCCESS.   ONLY  ENERGETIC  BACKING  OF  CURRENT  UN 
EFFORTS  WILL  SPEED  THE  DAY  THAT  SOMALIS  TAKE  FULL  CHARGE  OF 
THEIR  OWN  NATIONAL  DESTINY. 

WE   CONSIDER  SOMALIA  TO  BE  ONE  OF  A  GROWING  NUMBER  OF 
CONFLICTS  WHERE  A  MULTILATERAL  MILITARY  PRESENCE  IS  THE  MOST 
REALISTIC  WAY  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  FOR  OTHERS  TO  RESPOND.   IT  IS 

/>:;  erne::  which  limits  u.s.  troop  involvement  while  preserving 
our  influence  and  advancing  our  humanitarian  values. 
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THIS  OPERATION  IS  THE  FIRST  SUCH  RESPONSE  UNDER  CHAPTER  VII 
OF  THE  UN  CHARTER,  WHICH  AUTHORIZES  PEACE  MAKING,  AS  OPPOSED  TO 
PEACE  KEEPING.   GIVEN  THE  UNPRECEDENTED  NATURE  OF  THESE 
CHALLENGES  IT  IS  NOT  SURPRISING  THAT  THERE  HAVE  BEEN  SOME 
GROWING  PAINS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  COORDINATION. 
THE  UN,  THE  U.S.  AND  OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE  LEARNING  FROM  THIS 
PIONEERING  EFFORT.   THE  LESSONS  LEARNED  WILL  SERVE  ALL  OF  US 
WELL  IN  THE  FUTURE.   A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  UN  WILL  BE  ONE  VITAL 
LEGACY.   STAYING  THE  COURSE  IN  SOMALIA  IS  THE  RIGHT  THING  TO 
DO.   TO  DO  LESS  IS  TO  RISK  THE  PROMISING  FUTURE  OF  MULTILATERAL 
RESPONSES  TO  HUMANITARIAN  CRISES  CAUSED  BY  ARMED  CONFLICT. 
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Statement  by  Mr.    Kofi  A.   Anoafl.    United  Nations 

grK^r-g^grgt^T-General  for  Peaco-XeepJlnq  Qfteratlpna. 

before  the  sub-ConBittee  on  Africa  of  the  Cosalttee  on 

foreign  Affairs  of  the  On i ted  States   House  of  Representatives 

(Thursday.  »  Jvly  j9?31 

1.  Chairman  Johnston,  distinguished  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee  on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

2.  I  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  indeed  for  your  kind  invitation  to 
me,  in  my  capacity  as  United  Nations  Under-Secretary-General  for 
Peace-keeping  Operations,  to  appear  before  this  Sub-Committee  and 
participate  in  its  hearing  on  "Current  Events  in  Somalia*.  The 
Seoretary-Ceneral  cttaches  great  importance  to  your  deliberations 
on  policy  issues  pertaining  not  only  to  the  United  Nations 
involvement  in  Somalia  but  also  to  the  overall  policy  initiatives 
relating  to  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era  which  fall  within  the  area  of  competence  of  this  Sub- 
committee. 

3.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragic  circumstances  which  led  the 
international  community  through  Operation  Restore  Hope  and  the 
Unified  Task  Force  to  intervene  in  December  1992  in  Somalia  are 
universally  known.   A  brutal  civil  war  between  the  two  main 
factions  in  Somalia  had  spread  out  of  Mogadishu  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  following  the  downfall  of  President  Siad  Barre  in 
January  1991.   The  hostilities  resulted  in  wanton  destruction  of 
lives  and  property  which  was  compounded  by  attacks  on 
international  relief  convoys  by  gangs  and  thugs  who  looted 
supplies  destined  for  refugee  camps.   Over  a  million  Somalis  were 
n-ide  refugees  in  neighbouring  countries  as  well  as  in  Somalia 
itself.   Starvation  and  disease  became  rampant  and  the  security 
systen  as  well  as  law  and  order  had  totally  collapsed.   It  is 
est i rated  that  the  gangs  and  militias  roaming  the  country  were 
responsible  in  1992  for  the  deaths  of  350,000  Sonalis. 

4.  Mr.  Chairman,  against  this  background  of  chaos  and  human 
trageiy,  the  likes  of  which  we  have  very  rarely  seen  in  modern 
tines,  the  Unified  Task  Force,  a  combined  international  force 
from  21  countries  led  by  the  United  States,  intervened  with  the 
principal  goal  of  establishing  a  secure  environment  for  urgent 
humanitarian  assistance.   Having  achieved  this  basic  objective, 
the  military  command  of  the  Unified  Task  Force  was  transferred  in 
May  1993  to  the  United  Nations  and  became  known  as  UNOSOM  II. 

5.  In  preparing  for  the  take-over,  the  Security  Council  was 
guided  by  two  fundamental  obiectives: 

(i)   the  consolidation  and  expansion  of  the  gains  of  the 
Unified  Task  Force;  and 
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{ix)     acting  as  a  facilitator  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
political  and  economic  institutions  in  Somalia. 

Accordingly,  the  Security  Council  on  26  March  1993  approved  the 
mandate  of  UNOSOM  II  comprising  three  main  components: 
humanitarian,  political  and  military /security. 

6„   The  principal  objectives  of  the  mandate  were  unambiguous. 
The  Secrotary-Ceneral  was  requested  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
humanitarian  aid,  the  repatriation  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  within  Somalia  and  the  development  of  a  programme  for  the 
removal  of  mines  throughout  Somalia.  Ha  was  also  requested  in 
the  political  area  to  assist  the  people  of  Somalia  in  the 
re-establishment  of  their  political  institutions  as  well  as  the 
entities  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order:  the 
police  and  the  judiciary. 

7.  In  order  to  aohieve  these  humanitarian  and  political 
objectives,  the  Security  Council  recognized  that  the  secure 
environment  established  by  the  Unified  Task  Force  oust  be 
maintained  and  with  a  view  Lu  avoiding  any  threat  to  the 
attainment  of  that  objective,  all  factions  and  parties  in  Somalia 
should  be  disarmed  completely  by  UNOSOM  II. 

8.  Mr.  chairman,  the  inextricable  link  of  these  three 
objectives  cannot  be  overemphasized  and  it  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  current  events  in  Somalia. 

9.  In  recent  debates  in  the  media  and  elsewhere  regarding 
developments  in  Gomalia  since  June  5th,  it  has  been  stated  that 
UNOSOM  II  has  departed  from  its  original  humanitarian  mandate  and 
has  become  primarily  a  military  operation.   Others  have 
Eaintaincd  that  the  recent  military  operations  in  Mogadishu 
manifestly  contradicted  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
Organization  dedicated  to  maintaining  international  peace  and 
.-■ficurity  and  its  credibility  has  by  such  operations  been 
seriously  undermined. 

10.  Allow  n«,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  share  with  you  and  the  members  of 
the  Sub-Conmittee  our  response  to  these  assertions. 

11.  On  5  June  1993  heavily  armed  men  from  one  of  the  main 
factions  in  Somalia  attacked  and  Killed  24  United  Nations  peace- 
keepers from  Pakistan.   The  attack  confirmed  the  concerns  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  s.icretary-General  with  respect  to  the 
existence  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  militias  and  factions  who 
could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  mission  of  UNOSOM  II  in 
Somalia.   On  6  June,  Uie  Council  unanimously  adopted  resolution 
837  by  which,  among  other  things,  it  re-emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  oarly  implementation  of  the  programme  of  disarmament  of 
all  Somali  parties,  including  movements  and  factions.   It  was 
recognized  by  the  Council  that  the  existence  of  a  secure 
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environment  is  a  nilpe  qua  non  for  the  achievement  of  the 
huxLanitnHan  and  political  objectives  of  the  mandate.  The 
Council  also  reaf firmed  the  authority  of  the  Secretary-General  to 
investigate  the  actions  taken  against  the  peace-keepers  and 
Mc\ir©  the  arrest  and  detention  for  prosecution,  trial  and 
punishment  of  those  responsible  for  the  attack. 

12.  The  ailitary  actions  of  UNOSOM  II  which  subsequently 
followed  were  aimed  at  weapons  depots  and  communications 
facilities  controlled  by  the  faction  led  by  General  Aidid  and  the 
operations  formed  a  part  of  the  proqramae  of  disarmament  which  is 
now  being  pursued  more  vigorously.  Implementation  of  the 
programme  (which  does  not  sake  the  headlines  but  is  nevertheless 
continuing)  involves  UNOSOM  forces  enqaqed  in  searches  of 
suspected  weapons  storage  areas. 

13.  The  investigation  which  we  hope  would  lead  to  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  those  responsible  for  the  June  5th  attack  on  the 
Pakistani  peace-keepers  is  also  continuing  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  that  for  security  reasons  it  is  not  an  issue  one  could 
dwell  on  extensively  at  this  stage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
UNOSOX  command  believes  arrests  will  be  made. 

14.  while  the  events  in  South  Hogadishu  drew  worldwide 
attention,  a  lot  has  been  happening  in  Forth  Mogadishu  and  the 
rest  of  Somalia  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the 
humanitarian  and  political  objectives  of  the  mandate.   Delivery 
of  humanitarian  assistance  is  continuing  in  areas  where  the 
security  situation  permits.   The  flow  of  refuqees  into 
neighbouring  countries  has  ceased  completely.  DNHCR  is  actively 
pursuing  its  rehabilitation  programmes  and  UNICEF  is  continuing 
its  vaccination  programmes  involving  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
and  children,  notwithstanding  the  distraction  in  South 
Mogadishu,  the  central  objective  of  providing  humanitarian 
asrietanco  has  neither  been  lost  nor  abandoned. 

15.  On  the  political  front,  UNOSOH  recently  launched  broad 
outreach  programme's  involving  all  sectors  of  Somali  society, 
promoting  frequent  contacts  to  keep  UWOSOM's  mission  clear  in  the 
minds  of  Somalis.  The  re-building  of  political  institutions  at 
the  local  and  regional  levels  through  creation  of  district 
councils  loading  to  the  establishment  of  a  Transitional  National 
Council  is  also  being  pursued  earnestly.  Ke  believe  the  Addis 
Ai>a£>a  Agreement  rersains  an  excellent  Soaali -generated  framework 
for  ensuring  political  reconciliation  and  restoring  the  Somali 
Government. 

16.  In  conclusion,  Kr.  Chairman,  I  would  wish  to  reiterate  that 
UWOSOM  II  has  not  deviated  from  its  mandate  of  providing 
humanitarian  assistance.   The  Security  Council,  recognizing  the 
dangers  which  are  ever  present  in  Somalia,  as  in  any  area  where 
all  political  institutions  have  collapsed,  endowed  UNOSOH  II  with 
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enforcement  powers.  To  enable  UNOSOM  II  to  exercise  enforcement 
powers  does  not  ipso  facto  contradict  the  humanitarian  objectives 
of  the  mandate,  especially  if  the  exercise  of  such  powers  is 
intended  to  ensure  that  no  threat  is  made  to  the  attainment  of 
the  humanitarian  and  political  objectives  of  the  mandate.   In  the 
process  of  attaining  the  humanitarian  goals  and  disarming  the 
factions  and  removing  the  threats  to  its  mandate,  the  United 
Nations  acts  as  a  facilitator  for  the  re-building  of  the  Somali 
political  and  economic  institutions, 

17.  The  objective  of  the  United  Nations,  therefore,  is  neither 
to  seek  condominium  nor  establish  a  trusteeship  in  Somalia.   The 
representative  character  of  the  Security  Council  should  make  it 
extrenely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  authorize  operations 
for  either  imperial  or  trusteeship  aims. 

18.  The  objective  of  the  United  Nations  in  Somalia  remains 
unchanged.   It  is  to  maintain  a  secure  environment  in  which  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  institution  building  can 
proceed  without  fear  or  intimidation. 


19. 


This  we  intend  to  pursue  wholeheartedly. 
Thanx  you  all  for  your  attention. 
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Aideed  Must  Be  Stopped  Now 


By  Harry  Johnston 


UNITED  Nations  forces  in  Somalia 
must  quickly  capture  warlord  Gen. 
Mohamed  Farah  Aideed.  The  fate  of 
the  L*N"s  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  role 
in  Somalia  and  around  the  world  may  hang  in 
the  balance. 

Recently,  I  returned  from  a  fact-finding 
mission  to  Somalia.  Mr.  Aideed  and  several 
hundred  armed  supporters  are  successfully 
terrorizing  Mogadishu.  Aideed's  followers 
brutally  murdered  four  foreign  journalists. 
During  my  visit,  six  Somalis  employed  by  the 
UN  were  murdered  as  they  tried  to  deliver  a 
UN-published  newspaper.  Aideed's 
forces  have  issued  pamphlets  en- 
couraging Somalis  to  kill  Ameri- 
cans. 

Aideed's  strategy  is  simple:  to 
paralyze  UN  forces  and  to  restore 
his  gnp  on  power  in  Somalia.  The 
current  round  of  violence  in  Mo- 
gadishu began  on  June  5  after  UN 
forces  attempted  to  implement  an 
agreement,  signed  by  Aideed  and 
other  warlords,  to  disarm  all  mili- 
tias. That  day.  Aideed's  forces  am- 
bushed Pakistani  UN  forces, 
killing  23.  In  the  days  following 
this  attack,  Aideed  has  continued  to  raise  the 
pressure  on  the  UN.  His  tactics  have  ranged 
from  using  women  and  children  as  shields  for 
snipers  to  cold-blooded  ambushes. 

Aideed  is  effectively  intimidating  members 
of  the  UN  coalition.  The  Italian  UN  troops 
have  retreated  to  their  barracks  and  might 
leave  Mogadishu  altogether.  The  Pakistanis, 
entrusted  with  providing  security  to  a  major 
part  of  Mogadishu,  have  also  returned  to 
their  barracks  Other  nations  are  questioning 
the  cohesion  and  purpose  of  the  UN  mission. 

Warlord  Aideed  and  his  cohorts  are  on  the 
verge  uf  bringing  down  the  entire  UN  opera- 
tion. 

Vet  the  reality  of  his  power  is  far  less  than 
th^  perception.  Contrary  to  media  reports, 
support   for  Aideed  among  Somalis  is  ex- 


tremely limited.  Somalia  is  not  another  Viet- 
nam; Aideed  is  widely  viewed  as  an  isolated 
terrorist,  not  as  a  popular  revolutionary. 
Moreover,  the  UN  operation  is  proceeding 
well  outside  Mogadishu.  Civil  order  is  being 
restored,  and  food  relief  operations  are  run- 
ning smoothly. 

If  Aideed's  success  nevertheless  contin- 
ues, the  enormous  United  States  and  UN  ef- 
fort to  provide  humanitarian  relief  to  Somalia 
will  have  been  for  naught. 

The  US  alone  has  spent  more  than  $1.5 
billion  so  far;  the  international  community 
considerably  more.  But  as  Aideed's  strength 
continues  to  grow  and  the  UN  continues  to 
lose  control,  fighting  will  make  delivery  of 
food  and  medicine  impossible.  Other  clans 
will  rearm  to  defend  against  Aideed.  The 
chaos  and  starvation  of  last  De- 
cember's Somalia  will  return. 

The  Somalia  operation  is  a  test- 
case  for  the  role  of  the  UN  in  post- 
<ff{L  cold-war  foreign  affairs.  Many  peo- 
ple look  to  the  UN  to  create  and 
keep  peace  in  the  myriad  new  con- 
flicts around  the  world.  If  the  UN 
fails  in  Somalia,  prospects  for  the 
future  are  dim. 

Aideed  must  be  captured  and 
brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  and 
starvation  he  has  caused  Somalia. 
The  US,  acting  in  unison  with  our 
UN  allies,  should  step  forward  and 
provide  the  political  leadership  to  apprehend 
Aideed.  The  US  should  then  press  for  the  UN 
to  continue  disarming  other  Somali  warlords, 
to  bring  forward  alternative  Somali  leaders, 
and  to  resume  the  construction  of  civil  soci- 
ety in  Somalia. 

The  stakes  in  Somalia  are  huge.  The  lives 
of  Somalis,  Bosnians,  and  Cambodians  alike 
may  be  affected  by  what  the  international 
community  does  in  Somalia  during  the  com- 
ing days. 

If  the  US  wants  the  L'N  to  play  a  key  role 
in  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking,  we  can- 
not afford  to  fail  in  Somalia. 

URep.  Harry  Johnston  CD)  of  Florida  is 
the  chairman  of  the  House  •subcommittee 
on  Africa. 
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